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AMERICA. ginia; and as the Confederate Government has probably no 


ONTRARY to expectation, the defeat of the Northern 
Americans for the first ¢ime opens a prospect of the 
termination of the war. Every additional account of the 
battle represents in more striking detail the astonishing 
cowardice of the officers and men ; and the ingenious jour- 
nalists of New York contrive to exaggerate the actual 
disgrace, by diminishing the losses which might in some 
degree have explained and excused the rout. They probably 
searcely wish to be believed when they assert that their 
own numbers amounted only to 20,000 against 90,000 Con- 
federates. As the advance from Washington was immediately 
ordered by General Scort, it would seem to follow that the 
first soldier in America was no better than an imbecile or a 
lunatic. On the very day of the battle, however, the same 
blic instructors reckoned their army at 55,00¢, and Mr. 
£FFERSON Davis states that the Confederates brought only 
15,000 into action. After all, the local historians furnish in 
their special narratives sufficient contradictions of their 
general statements. Hereafter, they may perhaps even re- 
pudiate the fabulous exploit of those fierce Fire Zouaves who, 
according to Mr. Russext, were the first to run away. The 
warriors who cut an imaginary regiment of cavalry into pieces 
with their bowie knives can scarcely expect to retain, in 
the midst of jealous comrades, the apocryphal honours 
which they have so boldly awarded to themselves. 

The oddest illustration of American character consists in 
the total absence of shame with which the misconduct of 
the army is contemplated and recorded. The runaways, 
and the regiments who deserted the field on the eve of the 
battle, are welcomed to their homes with the same noisy 
demonstrations which celebrated their departure for the 
field of glory three months before. The officers themselves 
boast, in the dialect of their country, that they were “tho- 
“roughly whipped,” and the Commander-in-Chief informs 
the Editor of the New York Times that he had always 
disapproved the plan of campaign which has ended in the 
anticipated disaster. It seems that General Scorr proposed 
to wait for the autumn, and then, remaining on the defensive 
towards Virginia, to advance southward by the valley of the 
Mississippi. The Presrpenr and Cabinet can scarcely be 
blamed for overruling a plan which, while it seems in 
itself not easy of accomplishment, would assuredly never have 
been attempted ; for if hostilities had not been commenced as 
soon as an army was collected, they would never have taken 
place at all. The irritation of the North, though by no means 
unprovoked, was, and remains, altogether purposeless. Nothing 
can be more improbable than that the popular caprice, after 
veering round on the captare of Fort Sumter, should remain 
steadily warlike for six months in default of fresh excitement. 
Victory stimulates the hope of ultimate success, and disaster 
generally rouses the desire of vengeance; but the American 
Government would never have been allowed to begin the 
war if time had been, in the first instance, allowed for sober 
reflection. The check which has been suffered at the outset 
of the campaign seems not unlikely to produce a similar 
effect. As the defeat has caused little indignation, the 
abandonment of the proposed advance on Richmond will 
afford heated imaginations an opportunity of cooling. The 
wild suggestions of Republican newspapers, while they indi- 
cate the helplessness of the warlike agitators, can scarcely 
fail to accelerate the reaction which already begins to display 
itself. One writer proposes to kill or banish all traitors, or, 
in other words, all inhabitants of the Southern States—others 
affect to discover that the dispute can only be settled by the 
abolition of slavery. The hope of terminating the war by 
military operations in a single campaign is, with good reason, 
wanimously repudiated or forgotten. Excited fancies 
at Washington discern 175,000 “for 


rmidable troops in Vir- 


intention of attacking the capital, the ultimate escape from 
a fancied danger will be regarded as a sufficient triumph. 

In the meau time, the enormous expenses continue with- 
out prospect of reduction. The battle of Manassas represents 
a necessary outlay, for some months to come, of hundreds of 
thousands for every successive day. The repugnance of the 
Western States to taxation adds to the price which must be 
bid for loans; and the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
paying his way by two months’ bills, will be constantly 
obliged to renew on more and more disadvantageous terms. 
The bankers of the Atlantic cities will offer no facilities for 
a war which, in common with the commercial community, 
they disapprove; and Mr. Case must already have ascer- 
tained that inevitable repudiation forms a conclusive objec-. 
tion to the advance of money by European capitalists. Even 
the mean attempt of some of the Southern States to defraud 
their foreign creditors will not fail to affect the credit of the 
residuary portion of the Union. Americans are never tired 
of asserting that Englishmen are incapable of understanding 
their character and institutions ; and it would therefore be 
presumptuous to assert that the tricky policy of Virginia may 
not be approved and adopted by Pennsylvania or Michigan. 

At the first outbreak of the war, Northern politicians 
proved with superfluous clearness of demonstration that 
secession was inconsistent with the original terms of union. 
Dispassionate foreigners, admitting the forceof the legal deduc- 
tion, remarked that the disruption of the Union was neither 
more nor less irregular than the original rebellion against 
the Crown of England. As ten or eleven States, calling 
themselves sovereign, had in fact set up an independent 
Government, it seemed immaterial whether their new ex- 
istence as a nation originated in a revolution or ina plausible 
interpretation of the Constitutional Act. The North de- 
served respect for arming in support of its legal claims, but it 
was evident that the result of the contest would depend upon 
military resources and contingencies, and not on the con- 
clusions of any verbal controversy. The material proba- 
bilities of success on either side have scarcely been changed, 
bat prudent Federalists are beginning to discover that by- 
standers in Europe understood more clearly than themselves 
the difficulty or impossibility of their enterprise. In theory,the 
position of the Seceding States is improved by their duration 
as an independent Confederacy. Mr. Lixcotn has, perhaps 
without fault of his own, violated the law and the Constitu- 
tion more undeniably than Mr. Jerrerson Davis. Mr. 
BRECKENRIDGE received no answer to the argument by which 
he proved in the Senate that the Presmpent had utterly dis- 
regarded all constitutional restrictions in his enforcement of 
martial law. The approval of his acts by the Congress is a 
second excess of authority ; nor will the joint resolution of 
indemnity be pleadable in bar of the impeachment which 
will not improbably furnish a supplementary excitement as 
soon as the country is thoroughly tired of the war. The 
necessity of the case may perhaps justify all the irregu- 
larities of the PresipEent and of Congress ; but South Caro- 
lina and Alabama, in their turn, will allege that secession 
was n . The Constitution, as far as it interferes with 
the success of either party, is superseded by general 
assent. Two enemies are facing each other with nearly 
equal rights, and one of them is practically | 
on the defensive, while the other proposes to i 
an impracticable conquest. In a short time the statesmen 
of the North will probably be permitted to avow the .con- 
viction which they must already feel, that subjugation is 
utterly impossible. 

The great armaments which have been raised in defence 
of the Union will not have been useless, if they confirm the 
attachment of the Free States to the Federal Constitution. 


‘At the beginning of the dispute, many intelligent Repub- 
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licans would gladly have allowed the Slave States to secede, 
if they could have assured themselves that a united nation 
of twenty millions would remain behind. There was a risk 
of a Central Union, and a fear of a future separation 
between the North-West and the Atlantic; but the universal 
burst of indignation against the South, though it was 
capricious and exaggerated, proved or created the de- 
termination on the part of the Free States to maintain 
their legal .connexion. When the Southern Confede- 
ration is recognised, the federation of eighteen or twenty 
States no longer embarrassed by the anomaly of slavery 
will still be one of the most powerful commonwealths on 
the face of the earth, and in twenty years it will have 
recovered the loss of population which it has recently 
suffered. The most desirable event, under present circum- 
stances, would be a bloodless and indecisive victory which 
might console the United States for Manassas, while at 
the same time no additional facility was afforded for the 
invasion of the South. Under cover of a universal flourish 
of newspaper trumpets, the Government of Washington 


_ might perhaps arrange an armistice, which would in a short 


time ripen into a permanent peace. If General M‘CLELLAaN 
could attain some trifling success leading to so happy a result, 
he would amply deserve the title of “hero of” the place 
where he might check the enemy, as well as the inevitable 
inheritance of Mr. Lincoxy’s post. 


HUNGARY. 


E substance of the Hungarian answer to the Emprror’s 

A Rescript was easily conjectured before the text was pub- 
lished. There was no difficulty in exposing the historical 
blunders and the violations of constitutional right which neces- 
sarily follow from the Austrian reference to a supposed standard 
of expediency. When the Diet demanded the payment of a 
political debt, it was absurd to answer that the resources of 
the Government might be better employed. It is perfectly 
intelligible that the Ministers at Vienna may be sincere in 
their belief that the general interest would be best consulted 
by the formation of a homogeneous Empire; yet the conces- 
sions and promises of the last year have been produced, not 
by considerations of abstract equity, but by the acknowledged 
impossibility of persevering in a lawless course of arbitrary 
government. When it was admitted that the demands of 
the Hungarians must be considered, it would have been 
worth while to learn what they really asked. There is no 
use in offering seats in the Council of the Empire to the 
representatives of a Kingdom which claims for itself separate 
independence. The Pragmatic Sanction, which transferred 
the succession to the female line, confirmed the ancient rights 
of Hungary ; and the answer of the Diet proves that, in 
practice, the control of the army and the finances has 
always been retained by the representatives of the nation. 
After allowing the recent elections to be conducted according 
to the laws of 1848, the Government commits a blunder in 
disputing the validity of other legislative measures which rest 
on the same authority. The Ministers ofa despotism, however, 
even when they wish to enter on a constitutional path, find 
it difficult to discontinue the habit of treating a conceded 
right as a favour. It is an insult to a regular Legislature to 
recognise some of its acts on the ground that they are bene- 
ficial, for the right of passing laws is far more important 
than the exercise of sound judgment in any particular case. 
In the Hungarian Address, M. Deak has onee more explained, 
in the name of the Diet and the nation, that rights. and 
powers and hereditary franchises are neither matters of favour 
nor subjects for compromise ; and the latter part of the docu- 
ment contains the declaration which is the logical consequence 
of the preliminary constitutional exposition. For the last 
time, the Hungariaus repeat that they will not be separated 
from their ancient provinces, that they will maintain the 
independence of the Kingdom, and that they will not send 
deputies to Vienna. The Emperor may, for the present, 
treat them as contumacious subjects who have refused 
liberal terms of reconciliation; but he can scarcely fail to 
perceive that all his efforts of negotiation have been utterly 
wasted. If he could have dispensed with the willing alle- 
giance of Hungary, he wauld have preferred a continuance 
of the SCHWARZENBERG system of adwministration to any 
constitutional compromise. The motives which have induced 
him to court the loyalty of his subjects still exist, and the 
malcontents are fully aware that, though their demands may 
be rejected, their support is indispensable to the greatness 
of Austria, 


The energy and practical good sense of Hungarian poli- 
ticians were illustrated in the instantaneous adoption of the 
Address, The draft itself occupied several hours in reading; 
and a scrupulous Opposition might have complained that i 


was impossible to agree to a complicated mass of arguments: 


and statements without full consideration. All parties, how- 
ever, were aware that the national manifesto would be offen- 
sive to the Austrian Government, and a telegraphic order or 
the movement of a regiment from Buda might have closed 
the Diet and reduced the meditated Address to the rank of 


a pamphlet. Accordingly, the question of receiving the. 


Report was at once carried by an overwhelming majority, 
and, before the sitting terminated, the document “had passed 
through the necessary stages, so that it could at once be 
despatched to Vienna. The Austrian Ministry will dispute 
its reasonings and resent its expressions of resolute purpose ; 
but it is no longer possible either to evade the reception of 
the Address or to dispute its official character. Any forcible 
measures which may be adopted in consequence of the rupture 
with the Diet must be undertaken in deliberate defiance of 
law, and with the consciousness of furnishing a fresh excuse 
for forcible resistance hereafter. The Hungarian leaders 
have foreseen the alternative results of their unwavering 
policy ; aud, whatever may be the immediate consequence of 


their protest, they have forced their adversaries to take upa. 


disadvantageous position. 

Unless the Austrians succeed in their intrigues with the 
Sclavonic subjects of the Hungarian Crown, the forcible 
separation of the Kingdom cannot be much longer delayed, 
There is great risk in the commencement of an outbreak, 
but an insurrection would be irresistible if only it had the 
opportunity of consolidating itself for two or three months 
A foreign war would almost ensure the success of Hungary, 
and it may not be impossible to persuade foreign allies to 
give the signal of hostilities. In 1848, the Hungarians 
brought a large regular army into the field, and they defeated 
the Austrians in several pitched battles, without themselves 


incurring any corresponding reverse. In the next conflict. 


they will be subjected to more serious difficulties at the out- 
set, for they have no longer an army of their own or an 
organized Government, and their fortresses are in the hands 
of the enemy. Yet their materials are the same ; they can 
ultimately rely on the aid of their countrymen in the army; 
and their own divisions have been almost obliterated through 


the wise use which their leaders have made of accumulated. 


Austrian blunders, Well-informed Hungarians confidently 
rely on the support of the Sclavonic population, which in some 
districts inclined during the former war to the side of Vienna, 
The differences of races within the Kingdom are happily not 
complicated, as in other countries, by religious dissensions, for 


in Hungary Roman Catholics and Protestants love their 


country more than they hate the members of a rival com- 
munion. Nevertheless, the risk of internal division cannot 
be safely overlooked as long as the Austrian Government 
confidently reckons on the support of Transylvania and Croatia 
The Hungarian Diet has, from the commencement of the 
session, been employed in anticipating Austrian attempts 
to excite the jealousy of the non-Magyar subjects of the 
Crown. Although the Diet, in its incomplete state, declines 


all positive legislation, a Committee appointed to consider the 


relations of the various races has prepared a Report which 
will be practically respected as a law. Equal rights have 
been secured to all classes by the measures of 1848, and it 
seems that the principal grievances which remained related 
to the competing claims of different languages. Down to 
the present generation, the difficulty was evaded by the official 
use of Latin, and considerable discontent was excited among 
the Sclavonic inhabitants by the substitution of Magyar in 
the debates of the Diet. It would, however, be absurd,- 
under present circumstances, to conduct the debates of & 
sovereign Assembly in a dead language. As it is necessary 
to make a choice, the Hungarian is retained in the discussions 
of the Diet, nor could any competing dialect have been 
reasonably preferred. All the races which inhabit Hungary 
and its dependencies, with the solitary exception of the 
Saxon colony in Transylvania, dislike the German language 
as a symbol of foreign domination. It is out of the ques 
tion to prefer the Croatian or Transylvanian dialects to the 
Magyar, and, on the whole, the Committee could scarcely 
have proposed a less objectionable plan, unless it were 
thought expedient to allow every speaker in the Diet to usé- 
the language which he might prefer. Such a compromise: 
as that proposed seems the more unobjectivnable, as it is to: 


be applied to the. county assemblies and to all: municifials 
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podies. When two municipalities have occasion to commu- 
nicate with one another, they are to use the Hungarian lan- 
gnage, unless they agree in preferring some other dialect. 
The details of the scheme are neither interesting to foreigners 
nor easily understood, but it is evident that the inquiry 
has been instituted and conducted in a spirit of conciliation 
and good faith. The contest for the willing allegiance of the 
Sclavonic races in Hungary raises the most important ques- 
tions which are now at issue between the Emperor and his 
Hungarian subjects. If the non-Magyar population desires 
freedom and independence, it will be more prudent to forma 
part of a powerful nation than to be maintained as Austrian 
partisans in chronic hostility to the majority of Hungarians. It 
is possible, however, that jealousies of language and of neigh- 
bourhood may prevail over legal rightand political expediency. 


THE BATTLE OF BULL’S RUN AND THE 
VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 
HAT does the battle of Bull’s Run indicate as to the 
probable efficiency of our own Volunteers? That is 
a question which Volunteers have no doubt been asking them- 
selves for some days past with rather equivocal sensations. But 
the answer is simple. Nothing that is American furnishes any 
real indications as to anything that is English. The Americans 
are of our blood, and, as far as energy and enterprise and 
genuine enthusiasm for moral objects are concerned, we may 
be proud to own the connexion ; but in some most essential 
respects they have become a different people. The nature 
of their climate has probably done something to destroy the 
coolness and steadiness of their temperament—to make them 
nore irritable, more nervous, and more susceptible of sudden 
impulses and emotions of all kinds, from vehement enthu- 
siasm to panic fear. Their excessive indulgence in stimu- 
lants aggravates the effects of climate, and contributes to 
render their life one of perpetual excitement, and to bring 
them—as, compared with Englishmen, most Americans are 
brought — to early graves. Mere physical causes, there- 
fore, would tell powerfully against them on any occasion 
which was very trying to the nervous system. But 
political and social causes have probably told far more. It 
is evident that one of the main sources of a failure so dis- 
graceful to the Anglo-Saxon race has been the incurable 
habit of insubordination, transferred from the life of the 
citizen to that of the soldier. England is a land of lawful 
authority. America is a Jand where lawful authority can 
hardly be said to exist. No one dares to exercise it either 
in the family or in the State. Everybody and every institution 
in which it could reside has been ground to powder by the 
levelling jealousy of a democracy run mad. The idea that 
itis necessary and that it is ennobling to a freeman to 
render obedience to superiors for the good of the common- 
wealth has ceased to enter the mind of any unit of the 
sovereign people of the United States. The last traditions 
of this English sentiment died out with the generation which 
succeeded Washington. This characteristic is in itself 
enongh to account for twenty such catastrophes as that of 
Bull’s Run; and the Northerners will have paid a very mode- 
rate price for an invaluable lesson if they can learn to reason 
back from the palpable consequences of a military anarchy to 
the consequences, less palpable but not less disastrous, of an 
anarchy in their civil affairs. ‘ 

There are other circumstances peculiar to the Americans, 
and quite independent of the Volunteer or any other mili- 
tary system, which help to account for this “ whipping.” The 
Americans have never, like the English, known reverses, or 
been taught by bitter experience to brace themselves manfully 
foran arduous struggle. The whole course of their brief 
history has been one unbroken tide of pumpkin-pie prosperity, 
while their orators and journalists have laboured too success- 
fully to fill them as full of self-conceit and sverweening con- 
fidence in their own powers of “ chawing up” the whole world 
asthe balloon which they brought into the field the other day 
was full of gas. Now, like that balloon when it stuck in the 
trees, they have come suddenly into contact with hard reali- 
ties ; and the natural consequence is a collapse as enormous 
as the previous inflation. To meet this collapse they had 
not, in at all an equal degree with ourselves, the sus- 
taining influences which hold an Englishman in extremity to 
the post of duty. There is among the Americans a tyranny of 
opinion of a certain kind from which we have the hap- 
Piness to be comparatively free. But, on the other hand, they 
are comparatively destitute of that strong sentiment of social 
reéponsibility Which would make every Englishman, and 


every English gentleman especially, fight with the penalty 
of infamy hanging like a halter round his neck. American 
society is not so organized as to furnish those compact little 
circles and communities in which social honour and social 
dishonour have their seat. It is not so much a society, pro- 
perly speaking, as a vast aggregate of men—a sand-bank of 
humanity—the grains of which touch, but do not cohere or 
exercise any mutual pressure, though the whole is liable to 
drift violently before the gusts of popular opinion. An 
Englishman who had behaved as the mass of the Americans 
appear to have behaved at Bull's Run could hardly have 
shown his face in his town or his village, among his country 
neighbours, or in his club, for the rest of his days. The 
American runaways, on the contrary, are received with 
popular ovations as the distinguished recipients of the most 
tremendous “whipping” ever experienced on that Conti- 
nent—a sensation which, to minds disordered by a pra- 
rient love of stimulants, appears to be almost as pun- 
gent and agreeable as the sensation of victory. But what 
shall we say of the Pennsylvanian regiments which marched 
away from the field while the cannon were sounding ? There 
is an incident which at once cuts off by an enormous gulf, 
the case of the Americans from our own, and forbids us to 
draw any discouraging conclusions. Spain is said to be the 
land where two and two make five. America is the land 
where citizens called out to defend their country, decamp 
because “their time is up,” in the middle of a battle. In 
regard to both countries ordinary reasonings are at fault. 
Still we should be sorry not to improve the occasion by 
drawing any moral which it may furnish for the instruction 
of our new national force. First of all, we see the absolute 
necessity of regular attention to drill. If men mean to be 
soldiers, they must make up their minds to undergo a 
soldier’s work ; and no drill can be too high to ensure even 
tolerable promptness and precision amidst the confusion and 
excitement ofa field of battle. Secondly—what is even of more 
importance—we see the absolute necessity of highly trained 
officers thoroughly possessing the confidence of their soldiers. 
A man who has other employment may well find leisure to 
make himself a very fair private, but he can scarcely find 
leisure to make himself a good officer—an officer fit to be 
trusted by his regiment on a field of battle, and really on a 
level with the advancing science of what is very fast becom- 
ing a highly scientific profession. ‘The English Volunteers, 
indeed, showed from the beginning far better sense than the 
Americans show in the selection of their officers, They did 
not take stump orators. They took all the old soldiers they 
could get, and, when they could not get old soldiers, they 
took men whose social position had given them some habits 
of command, and who had the highest social pledges to offer for 
their good behaviour before an enemy. There is little reason to 
fear that any officer of an English Volunteer Corps will ever 
ride up to his men and tell them that they are “licked intoa 
“cocked hat.” But this is not a matter to be left in the 
slightest degree to chance—it is the vital point of the Volun- 
teer system. MAcauLay, in his posthumous volume, has be- 
queathed to us a long tirade against militia and volunteers and 
in favour of standing armies. As usual, he exaggerates all the — 
facts on one side and leaves out all those on the other. Among 
the facts on which he mainly relies is the defeat of the Roman 
militia by the regular army of Hannipat. But what was 
it that really led to the disasters of Thrasymene aud Canna? 
It was not che inferiority of the troops, but the inexperience; 
inefficiency, and presumption of citizen commanders. The 
very same troops under better commanders were, at the very 
same time, beating another part of Haynisa’s army in 
Spain; and no sooner had Fiamrytus and Varro been 
replaced by competent generals, and those generals retained 
for a reasonable time in their command, than the tide of 
victory turned against Hannrpau’s regulars and in favour 
of the “three months’ men” of Rome. No one, therefure, 
need be deterred from beconiing a volunteer, nor need any 
volunteer feel uncomfortable in his uniform, in consequence 
of what has occurred. But all volunteers may lay to heart 
the two great lessons which they have been taught at the 
expense of their cousins—strict drill and trustworthy officers. 
The third great lesson which this colossal smash preaches— 
that of subordination—is happily not so much required here. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
HE appointment of Lord Fein as Governor-General of 
India has been generally approved. No rival candidate 
could have possessed équal experi of provincial admi- 
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nistration and diplomacy, and the discretion which has been 
successfully exhibited in many difficult situations is properly 
made available for the duties of the highest Viceregal office. 
The best proof of Lord Excr’s considerable abilities is to be 
found in the uniform prosperity of his career. That the 
public service is best conducted by functionaries who are for- 
tunate was rather a conclusion from experience than a Roman 
superstition. In the conventional formula of eulogy—pius, 
Jeliz, fortisque—the second attribute, to a certain extent, in- 
cludes the supplementary virtues. The statesman or general 
who is habitually lucky is assuredly so far pious and brave 
that he is neither a reprobate nor a coward. The future 
Governor-GENERAL has visited the cities of the East and 
West, and made himself acquainted with their ways of 
thought; and in the varying circumstances of his life he 
has thus far never been found wanting. It is only at 
home that the ex-Governor and Ambassador has sometimes 
been thought to misunderstand the mode of dealing with 
equals. English peers and leaders of party look with 
undazzled eyes on returned pro-consuls, even if they fully 
appreciate their distant services; but if Lord Etern can 
accomplish his five or six years’ reign in India without any 
important mistake, he will be allowed hereafter, within 
reasonable limits, to celebrate his own achievements. He 
acquired his first reputation as Governor of Jamaica, and in 


Canada he understood with ready tact the opportunities of 


menaced the English Government suddenly swept over India, 


The blunders which caused or precipitated the mutiny can 
scarcely be attributed to the GovERNoR-GENERAL. The 
military authorities were responsible for the obnoxious 
cartridges; and it was Lord DatHovustz who, after the 
annexation of Oude, had, against his will, left an insuff- 
cient English garrison in the central and North-west pro. 
vinces. Lord Cannina was perhaps justly censured for his 
slowness in perceiving the danger after the first acts of 
insubordination at Barrackpore; but even if the extent 
of the rebellion had been foreseen, the means of immediate 
repression were altogether wanting. In consequence of the 
actual distribution of the loyal troops, the basis of military 
operations was on the Sutlej, and not on the Hoogley. The 
Punjab had fortunately a ruler who was equal to the occa. 
sion, and it fell to the lot of Sir Joun Lawrence to prepare 
the force which reconquered Delhi and ultimately saved the 
Empire. The Governor-GENERAL, on his side, displayed 
untiring activity in forwarding reinforcements and stores to 
the theatre of war; but his great and inestimable merit con- 
sisted in his calm and undisturbed resolution. The Europeans 
of Calcutta, and the press which reflects their passions, were 
at the same time angry and terrified, and they denounced 
the Government in the loudest tones for hesitating to take a 


bloody revenge for exaggerated or apocryphal outrages, 


Lord Cann1vG, in the worst of times, was neither frightened 


influence which remained for the representative of the | nor irritated, and he steadily kept in view the object of re. 
Crown under the new and experimental system of responsible | claiming to loyalty the population which his volunteer coun- 
Government. During his long administration, conflicting | sellors would willingly have exterminated. Lord Ciype, the 
parties and races were made sensible of a superior control with- {| most competent judge of his manly nerve and bearing, has 


out finding any occasion to complain of executive encroach- 
ment. It may be doubted whether the future history of 
Canada will have been perceptibly moulded by Lord Exern’s 
policy, for the feuds of Orangeman and Roman Catholic, of 
English and of French, still rage with chronic malignity. 
Probably he did all that was possible and useful by keeping 
the colony for some years in good humour with the Imperial 
Government. It required unusual dexterity and temper 
to accept for the first time the embarrassing and delicate 
position of Constitutional Viceroy. 

In his Chinese missions, Lord Exe1y proved that he was as 
competent to overrule subtle and refined Asiatics as to con- 
ciliate quarrelsome colonists and to manage unpractised 
Assemblies. At Canton, in the Peiho, and ultimately at 
Pekin, he made a vigorous use of his naval and military 
resources, without for a moment forgetting that the sole 
object of victory was to conquer a peace. On his way to 
China, he had an opportunity of rendering a considerable 
service to the country, by detaching the troops under his 
control to the assistance of the Indian Government. It is 
true that, under the same circumstances, any other Plenipo- 
tentiary would necessarily have adopted a similar course ; 
but there is a wide distinction between an act and a possi- 
bility, and Lord Exemy may perhaps be excused for his not 
unfrequent allusions to a decision which, if it was neither 
doubtful nor difficult, was at least practically useful. The 
Chinese negotiations furnish a worthier subject for compla- 
cent reflection. The conditions which were extorted from 
the defeated enemy are scarcely regarded even by philan- 
thropists as excessive, and the merchants of Hong Kong and 
Shanghai have seldom complained that they were inadequate. 
In the difficult intercourse with Chinese officials, Lord Exein 
seems never to have neglected or exaggerated the ceremonious 
observances which are so curiously mixed up with Eastern 
diplomacy. His resolution and his contempt for idle clamour 
were exemplified by his deliberate destruction of an Imperial 

alace as a compensation for the outrages which had been 
inflicted on English prisoners. The friendly relations which 
were constantly maintained with the French and Russian 
ambassadors also indicate good temper, good breeding, and 
knowledge of the world. Fitness for the great office of 
Governor-General can only be proved by successful adminis- 
tration, but there is reason to believe that Lord Exar will, 
in his new sphere of activity, not be easily duped or alarmed. 
It may be hoped that his administration will be peaceful, 
but if it should unhappily be necessary to vindicate the 
Imperial authority by arms, the Governor-General is not 
unacquainted with the organization or conduct of a campaign. 

Lord Cannixe@ went to Calcutta with a reputation to make 
or to justify, and he has more than realized the expectations 
which were formed by his friends and political associates. 
His tenure of office commenced with the fairest prospects of 
tranquillity, but before he had time to master the routine of 


his laborious duties, the greatest danger which has ever 


often repeated that he has seldom or never known courage 
equal to Lord Cannineo’s. The influence of his firmness on 
the minds of the natives almost counterbalanced the un- 
favourable impression which was produced by the violence 
and terror of the non-official English population. 

After the suppression of the mutiny, and during the 
reconquest of Oude, Lord Cannine attempted to carry out 
the policy of Lord Datuousig by sequestrating the 
sions of the rebel aristocracy. It was evidently his purpose 
not to change the ownership of the great properties, but to 
modify the tenure, and to render it conditional on the loyalty 
of the holders. The Home Government, on plausible grounds, 
disapproved of this measure, or of the form under which it 
was announced ; and, after many changes of system, it has 
been determined to govern Oude by the aid of the great land- 
owners, instead of asserting the rights of the peasantry, who 
scarcely appreciated the efforts which were formerly made for 
their benefit. Since the conclusion of peace, Lord Canyinc has 
received the homage of al] the princes and nobles of the North- 
west, and he has liberally recompensed the potentates who 
in the hour of danger remained faithful to the Imperial 
Government. In domestic administration, he has been toa 
great extent relieved from financial responsibility by the 
Members of Council who have been specially appointed to 
the charge of the Treasury. His conduct of ordinary busi- 
ness seems to have given general satisfaction ; and on his 
return he will leave a solid reputation behind him, although 
he may not be placed on the level of Lord WeELLEstey, or 
even of Lord Datnovusie. Lord Exery’s arrival will raise 
high expectations, which he will probably have the good 
sense in the first instance to disappoint by an unpretending 
devotion to the regular conduct of affairs. Two or three 
years must elapse before a Governor-General can venture on 
an original policy, and when he has mastered the knowledge 
necessary to his office, it is usually his wisest course to 
abstain from startling acts and arduous enterprises. 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 


HILE the Southern States of America are hugging 

the conviction that “Cotton is King,” the North is 
rapidly arriving at the parallel conclusion that Finance is 
supreme. It isa great blessing that war is an extremely 
costly plaything. National loans and national taxes must 
grow with the growth of military enterprises, and it is 
fortunate that so effective a governor exists to limit the 
express speed of the political steam-engine. The Budget of 
the Federal Government is the crucial experiment which 
will test the strength and the resolution of the enthusiasts 
for the maintenance of the Washington constitution. 
Congress has shown no hesitation in facing the difficulty 
which confronts the Federal cause ; but the bombastic affec- 
tation of voting more men and more money than the 
Executive in its most extravagant mood had ventured to 
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demand, is a very different thing from the patient endurance 
of taxation and the patriotic liberality which will be needed 
to furnish the needful supplies for the campaign. What 
effect the disaster at Bull’s Run may produce on the enthu- 
siasm of the wealthier classes, which had already shown 

toms of waning, remains to be proved, and it is 
upon this that the issue of the contest is certain to depend. 
Nothing is easier than to vote a loan of 500,000,000 dollars 
and a levy of 500,000 men ; but if the money is not forth- 
coming, and the army cannot be fed and maintained in 
military efficiency, the little business of stamping out the 
rebellion will have to stand over indefinitely. The most 
interesting question at this moment to those who are anxious 
to foresee the upshot of the civil war in America, is whether 
the projected loan has any chance of being raised, and whether 
the renewed demands which must be made in each successive 
year of the struggle are at all likely to meet with a favour- 
able response. 

Assuming the solidity of the national credit, there would 
be scarcely any more difficulty in raising 100,000,000/, than 
in procuring a tenth part of the amount, though the price 
to be paid must in any case advance with the magnitude of 
the operation. Ifthe United States can convince capitalists 
that they have both good security and ample interest to 
offer, they may make the whole world tributary to their 
necessities ; but the proceedings of Congress, coupled with 
past experience, will scarcely prevail with any who are 
not biassed by what passes in New York for patriotic spirit. 
The proposed loan will carry interest at a nominal rate of 
6 per cent. ; but in the Bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives an alternative power to issue the whole 
amount in Treasury notes bearing 9 per cent. interest was 
thought necessary to secure the success of the operation. 


‘This proposition has been rejected by the Senate ; but it 


affords some indication of the scale of interest on which it 
is expected that the new loan can be negotiated. The present 
quotation of United States securities is such as to pay as 
nearly as possible 7 per cent., and this at a time when 
money is being advanced to private traders out of the 
plethoric hoards of the New York banks at 3 and 4 
per cent. The most favourable anticipation as to the 
amount of the annual charge for the new loan must bring 
it up to something between seven and nine millions 
sterling; and when it is remembered that the credit of 
some of the component States is far below that which the 
Federal Government has hitherto commanded, it is by 
no means impossible that it will be found necessary to 
submit even to more onerous terms. But, assuming the 
whole amount to be raised, the interest to be met on 
account of the first war loan will be about 8,000,000. ; 
and the questions which capitalists will ask themselves 
are, whether the means provided by Congress are suffi- 
cient to cover the amount, and whether the hitherto un- 
sullied good faith of the Federal Government will, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present and in the eventualities 
which a few years may bring about, be able to sustain itself 
against the temptation to repudiate which has occasionally 
triumphed over the honesty of more than one of its com- 
ponent States. In other words, will the United States be 
able to pay the interest on the loan, and if able, will they 
always be willing to do so? 


That there is abundant wealth in the New England and 
Western States to bear a much heavier burden than the loan 
will entail cannot be doubted, but there is a limit to the 
amount of taxation which the central Government can ven- 
ture to impose without the risk of shaking the allegiance of 
one or the other section of the States which at present re- 
main faithful to the Union. The secession of the South is 
quite as much an affair of tariffs as a dispute about slavery. 
The Western States have an interest in matters of taxation 
almost as much opposed to the protective policy of New 
England as that of the Slave States themselves, and the 
selfish eagerness which the Eastern manufacturers have 
shown to increase the stringency of the existing tariff is 
ominous of future dissensions which may lead to the 
secession of the West from the same causes which have 
occasioned the present schism between North and South. 
All that Congress has yet done to cover by taxation the 
anticipated charge of the debt is to add to the heavy customs 
duties which the West can scarcely endure, and to impose 
an income-tax on the basis of a calculated revenue of 
4,000,000/. This is not a very strong reed to lean upon, but 
& large portion even of this provision exists only on paper. 


With a whimsical persistency in ignoring the existence of 
a Confederation which has defeated them in a pitched battle, 
the United States in Congress have apportioned the property- 
tax among all the States of the old Union, so that a little 
more than one half of the estimated revenue is all that they 
can pretend to reckonupon. Some 2,000,000l., therefore, is the 
produce to be expected from direct taxation, and the rest of 
the deficiency is to be covered by an additional ten per cent. 
on the oppressive Merrill Tariff, with some further taxation 
on articles of general consumption. The tone of the debates 
does not encourage the hope that any great increase of tax- 
ation beyond the present proposal will meet with the unani- 
mous approval of the East and the West, and capitulists must 
base their calculations on the probability, such as it may be, 
of this provision proving adequate for the requirements of 
what may be a war of long duration. The doubtful suffi- 
ciency of these resources seems to have been felt by the 
Unionists themselves ; and while the Executive is staving off 
the evil day byshortloans at a high rate of interest, suggestions 
are being offered for raising the whole or a great part of the 
necessary funds by an issue of paper nominally convertible, but 
which must suffer a heavy depreciation if the means of cash 
payment should prove inadequate to support a currency so 
largely in excess of the requirements of the country. The 
new paper of the Federal Government would be pretty 
certain to meet the fate which generally attends such ex- 
periments. We have had gold at a premium even in 
England ; and without referring to the case of revolutionary 
France or absolute Austria, the Americans may foresee the 
future in the financial history of their own country during 
the War of Independence. 


Even on the assumption that the remaining members of 
the Union will preserve their connexion and acknowledge 
their liabilities, it is not as clear as one could wish that it 
will be in the power of the Washington Government to 
meet their creditors with punctuality in the trying times 
which must follow when the excitement of war shall have 
evaporated. Probably the solvency of the Federal Exchequer 
may depend largely on the proportion of the loan which may 
be taken up by their own citizens. Burdens which would 
be intolerable for the satisfaction of foreign creditors may 
be endured when the recipients form a Jarge section 
of those who will have to pay the consequent taxa- 
tion ; and this consideration can scarcely fail to limit the 
amount of European subscriptions to a sum far below 
the sanguine hopes of the Americans, if not to exclude 
the loan altogether from all but Transatlantic markets. 
When it is remembered that no country except England 
can boast of a solvency of a century's duration, it cannot be 
thought a gratuitous insult to weigh the chances of repudia- 
tion by a composite State which is liable at any time to 
decomposition, and which numbers among its constituent 
elements some communities which have not scrupled to de- 
fraud foreign creditors even without the excuse which a 
state of bankruptcy supplies. It is to no purpose to appeal 
to the honourable fulfilment of past Federal engagements as 
a guarantee for future obligations, for, however exalted may 
be the notions of the Northerners at present as to the in- 
destructible nature of their Confederation, it is impossible to 
say that the Southern State-rights heresy may not at some 
future epoch sever yet another section from the political 
union and the financial obligations of the central Govern- 
ment. 


With so many elements of hazard environing it, the new 
loan can scarcely be floated except at a price which we should 
consider most extravagant ; and the result of the experiment, 
whatever it may be, will probably afford a better index of 
the duration and the issue of the contest than even the panic 
of Manassas and the alacrity with which the first batch of 
Northern Volunteers have claimed their strict right to return 
home at the moment when their services were most required. 
One device, indeed, remains for aiding the financial measures 
of the Executive, the very suggestion of which by high 
financial authorities in America is a proof of the weakness 
of the Federalist position. It is hinted that the United 
States may pledge specific sources of. revenue to secure the 
interest and to effect the redemption of the war loan. Turkey 
has availed herself of this aid to a doubtful credit. Mexico 
and other States have done the same ; but the security must 
rest at last on the solvency and good faith of the country 
which offers it, and is not one which is commonly supposed 
to be consistent with a very high state of financial estima- 
tion. What energy can do will no doubt be done by the 
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United States to carry through an operation absolutely essen- 
tial to the continuance of the war ; but even if they triumph 
over the immediate difficulty, they will learn the lesson 
which experience has long since taught the older States of 
Europe—that financial trouble is the inevitable consequence 
of gratifying the passion for war and conquest. 


MR. BERNAL OSBORNE ON MEN AND THINGS. 


HE provincial mind of Liskeard must have been con- 
siderably mystified the other day by Mr. Bernat 
Osporne’s review of the session. Perhaps the most distinct 
impression produced by that lively, though unsatisfactory 
sketch of political men and things in the month of August, 
1861, will have been that the electors of the little Cornish 
borough showed great discernment in their choice of an un- 
commonly clever representative, whose merits nevertheless 
are most imperfectly appreciated by the chiefs of the party 
which he adorns. They will also have acquired a strong 
general notion that the affairs of the country are somehow 
very badly managed, and that, with few aud dubious excep- 
tions, the public men of the day are not to be trusted. 
At the same time, there may be room in_ sceptical 
minds for a vague misgiving that the “talented” member 
himself .is not entirely sound on all the articles of the 
Radical faith. Both the great parties in the State 
have, it appears, “treated the question of Parliamen- 
“tary Reform with a gvod deal of insincerity ;” yet Mr. 
Osporne’s own zeal in the cause is very far indeed from 
being obtrusively displayed. He has “always voted for the 
* Ballot,” but he “ doubts the propriety of bringing a subject 
“of this kind forward year after year,” and delicately hints 
that Mr. BerkeLey does not understand his business, He 
is “sorry to say that Reform is at a discount,” but he omits 
to indicate any mode of remedying a state of things which 
evidently by no means disturbs his equanimity. The failure 
of the Church-rate Abolition Bill is set down to the “ inju- 
“dicious zeal” of advocates whose defeat is very mildly 
deplored ; and Mr. Osporne’s sole contribution to the 
settlement of “the trumpery question” consists in the 
easy suggestion that it is “the duty of the Govern- 
“ment to bring in a measure for the abolition of the 
“ obnoxious impost.” He adopts, as we shall presently 
see, the characteristic claptraps of the Financial Reform sect ; 
but he has a very poor opinion of the Financial Reformers, 
who, as he justly remarks, have “acted very ridiculously” in 
denouncing extravagance in the gross and submissively 
voting extravagant estimates in detail. As for the Cabinet, 
he has the painful satisfaction of thinking that it is lamen- 
tably weak, and that the recent partial reconstruction has 
made its prospects for the future worse rather than better. 
After this, it must have been an agreeable surprise to Lis- 
keard to learn that its representative “does not despair of 
* the Liberal cause,” but looks forward to a day when “ the 
* old Liberal banner will be once more unfurled”—on which 
propitious, though seemingly remote occasion, Mr. OsBoRNE 
“ will be found at his post.” 
All this must have been the reverse of reassuring to the 
“ earnest and advanced” section of the orator’s local admirers. 
There was one subject, however, on which he spoke with a 
breadth and emphasis that leaves little to be desired. It 
must be inconvenient to the most versatile and light-hearted 
of popular members to be altogether without a political 
creed for platform use; and, in default of better, Mr. 
OsporNeE has taken up with Manchester and Mr. Giapstone, 
whom he oddly promotes to the dignity of “ Grand Vizier” 
of the Liberal party. He has apparently convinced himself 
that “ peace aud retrenchment” is the true line just now for 
an advanced Liberal, and it must be admitted that he dis- 
plays all his characteristic facility and cleverness in echoing 
the cant of the school to which he has so suddenly attached 
himself. We do not recollect that Mr. Osporne has often 
felt himself called upon to resist in the House of 
Commons the profligate expenditure which he now de- 
nounces ; but, if his new allies are reasonable, they will over- 
ook a dereliction of duty which is thoroughly in 
eeping with their own estimate of Parliamentary respon- 
sibilities. He unquestionably comes out very strongly in the 
unfamiliar part which he has undertaken at the shortest pos- 
sible notice. It is an awful thing, he tells us, that the 
country should be spending 76,000,000/. sterling in a single 
ear, especially when one thinks how the money is spent. 
ron-cased ships, fortifications, rifled cannon, and the rest of 
it, are an abomination in the eyes of every enlightened patriot. 


Mr. Osporne, indeed, “glories in the Volunteer movement,” 
but then he more than hints that it originated in, and jg 
sustained by, a pernicious and wicked delusion. He “ depre. 
“cates the attempt to inflame the passions of the people” 
against the most pacific and inoffensive of neighbours, 
and cannot contain his indignation at the conduct of 
those who, for unprincipled purposes of their own, are 
“continually pointing to France as a bughear.” Why 
this unreasonable and ungenerous distrust of an ally 
who merely keeps Europe in perpetual hot water by his 
intrigues and menaces, and who has really done nothing 
worse against England than prepare to dispute with us the 
command of our own Channel? We are “ unjust in our sus- 
“ picions.” The French are a thoroughly peace-loving people, 
without the slightest taste for military glory or territorial 
aggrandizement, and their Emperor is a very nice Emperor, 
What if he has annexed Savoy and Nice, and seized the 
outworks of Switzerland? What if he keeps Italy divided 
and disorganized by his aggressive occupation of her capital} 
What if he is building an iron-cased navy which can have 
no conceivable use or object except with reference to a medi- 
tated war against some first-rate maritime Power? He has 
“ manifested a disposition to cultivate the good graces of this 
“ country,” as well as to contest its naval supremacy. He 
has not ovly appropriated the provinces of au ally as a bonus 
for engaging in an unprovoked war—he has also made 
& commercial treaty, and “ paid a special compliment 
“to England by abolishing passports.” Why, then, 
“ should we be hounded on from day to day?” Why “in- 
“ flame men’s minds with stories of battles?’ Why “ wake 
“up national prejudices?” This is what comes of a 
“ spirited foreign policy.” The simple fact that none of 
these things have ever been done by any responsible public 
man—that nobody dreams of hounding on the English 
nation against any potentate or people on the face of the 
earth—that all our naval and other armaments are purely 
defensive, and still bear a very inadequate proportion to 
those of our excellent friend and ally—that the “ spirited 
“ foreign policy ” merely consists in an earnest endeavour to 
maintain the existing distribution of European power, and 
to discourage interference in the domestic affairs of other 
countries—is naturally regarded by the Radical orator as 
altogether immaterial. The exigencies of platform rhetorie 
required that truth should be left entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; and the denunciation of the present PREMIER as “a 
“most expensive Minister” would have been wholly ineftec- 
tive if the orator had felt it incumbent on him to explain 
that costly naval armaments have been forced on a reluctant 
Parliament and country by the plainest and most urgent 
necessities of self-protection. 

It would be idle to argue gravely with aspeaker to whom 
few persons will impute serious political convictions of any 
sort, and whose simulated fanaticism on behalf of a creed 
which he erroneously believes to be popular is merely a rather 
clumsy piece of acting. It is unnecessary to remark that not 
one word of this tirade against national extravagance would 
have been uttered if the “most expensive Minister” had 
been more successful in his recent search for “ outside men fit 
“for office.” Mr. Conpen and Mr. Bricur are unques- 
tionably sincere in their expressed desire that the country 
should be left undefended, but no one out of Liskeard ima- 
gines that Mr. Bernat Osporne’s rhetorical advocacy of the 
Manchester policy has any deeper source than dissatisfaction 
with existing political arrangements. We simply learn from 
his speech that, being free from official ties, he is willing to 
take up any cry of which political capital may perchance 
be made ; and that he thinks it expedient to declaim against 
a public expenditure in the responsibility of which he has 
not been invited to share. The “continued confidence” 
which Liskeard, as it seems, has ‘ voted by acclamation ” to 
a representative who suddenly discovers, in the first week of 
the recess, that the estimates which he has assisted to pass 
were flagitiously exorbitant, has certainly been earned on 
surprisingly cheap terms. It has yet to be seen whether the 
new disciple of the Manchester School will remain long 
enough in his present mood of mind to become either a useft 
ally or a formidable rival of the agitators whose unpatriotic 
extravagances he copies and exaggerates. We scarcely ima- 
gine that the regular practitioners are in any danger of 
finding their patent seriously infringed by the interloper 
whose services to the cause of peace and retrenchment are 
thus far limited to a single platform speech. 
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IRELAND IN 1851 AND 1861. 


PERIOD of steadily advancing prosperity affords but 

little scope for demonstrative eloquence, and it is perhaps 
the strongest testimony to the well-being of Ireland that she 
can get up nothing more exciting than the statistical speech 
in which Lord CaRLisLe summed up the progress of the last 
decade. It is partly owing to the extremely low point which 
Irish depression had touched in 1851 that the immense im- 
provement which has since taken place in her condition was 
possible, and the same circumstance has prevented the full 
appreciation of what has been effected. If the England of 
1861 had made as great a relative advance when compared 


progress. But Ireland started from so low a point, and has 
still so much ground to make up in all material and some 
moral elements of civilization, that it is difficult to realize 
how very rapidly she has been improving since the time 
when statesmen of all parties had almost begun to despair of 
her recovery. If you have tolerable luck, you may go 
now from one end of the island to the other without 
hearing a word of treason, or seeing more than 
a reasonable percentage of the population without coats 
to their backs. Agrarian murders are not more com- 
mon in Ireland than extraordinary crimes have recently been 
among ourselves. Labourers are paid more than double the 
wages they could obtain before the last Census, and at least 
half as much as can be earned on this side of the Channel. 
Farming is conducted on a system very different from the 
traditional rotation of a crop of potatoes and a fallow of 
couch grass. There is not so much as a bread riot or a fac- 
tion fight to be seen for six months together ; and even the 
Pious and Immortal Memory is becoming at last a rather 
dull tradition which is scarcely worth fighting about. Now 
that the Galway Company has got on its legs ayain, there is’ 
not a domestic grievance left which would furnish the most 
affinent of Milesian orators with a subject for ten minutes’ 
declamation. All these changes make Ireland a very unex- 
citing, well-to-do sort of place to visit ; and, indeed, the work 
of the last decade is much more obvious on the spot to the 


eye and the ear than from the most careful perusal of Irish 
statistics. It is true there is much to be gleaned even from 


Blue-books and returns; but such figures as Lord 
CaRLISLE quoted show, at most, but half the truth. The 
area of cultivation, for instance, in spite of occasional 
fluctuations either in the extent of crop or in the accu- 
racy of the returns, exhibits a sufficiently marked in- 
crease—the average addition being about a million acres 
in ten years. But a better test of the wealth of the 
farming class is to see how their land is stocked, and here we 
find the astonishing increase in value of 12,000,000/. in the 
last twenty years. There can be no doubt that the farmers, 
at any rate, must be prospering as they never did before ; and 
as the greater part of the country is exclusively agricultural, 
this would be decisive as to the general progress of the whole 
community, even if the industry of Belfast had not been 
yet more successful in the development of manufactures. 
It may be said these statistics tell us nothing of the masses. 
But there are accounts which gauge the condition of society 
in its lowest as well as at its highest levels. If we have re- 
turns of rent and wealth and cultivation to test prosperity, 
we have also returns of crime and pauperism to point out 
how much still remains of the misery‘which once seemed 
indigenous to Ireland. All these tell the same tale. In 
the most serious class of crimes the Lorp-LizuTENANT was 
able to boast of a reduction of sixty per cent. since 1850, 
while in the same interval the cost of poor-law relief had 
fallen to one-half of its former amount. 

The same symptoms of progress appear in a thousand 
different shapes. Down and Armagh are not, it is true, 
fair average specimens of Irish counties; still it would be 
difficult to pick out any two English counties of which it 
could be said, as it was of them, that the school attendance 
amounts to one in six of the whole population. The strange 
thing in the midst of all this prosperity and progress is to 
‘see the population declining at the rate of three-quarters of 
a million in a period of ten years. According to the old re- 
ceived theories, no population could be retrograde, or even 

stationary, until it had reached the very depths of wretched- 
ness. Up to the very eve of the famine of 1846, the Irish 
‘population “had gone on increasing in spite of the abject 
poverty of the great majority of the race, Ill-lodged, ill- 


dition ; and now, when the whole picture is reversed, nothing 
will keep their numbers even at the moderate standard to 
which the famine brought them down. Whatever cause of 
regret this may be to recruiting sergeants who have lost 
their best preserve, we cannot comprehend why it should be 
made the subject of lamentation, as it is, by those who remain 
in the country. The emigration has, in fact, been the salvatio1 
of Ireland ; and until a man’s labour will bring in to the fi 

as much in Ireland as elsewhere, why should the departure of 
a certain proportion of the working-classes be 

as anything but a blessing to those who remain? Of course 
any amount of sentiment may be extracted out of the figures 
of the Census return ; and if Irishmen were not well occupied 
just now with their own prosperity, there is no saying what 
appeals to European sympathy might not be made on behalf 
of an oppressed nation dwindling away, year after year, 
under the dominion of the Saxon. It would be more satis- 
factory to see Ireland so attractive that no foreign country 
could tempt away her people; and, thanks to the Exodus 
itself, she has made very considerable strides towards this 
desirable goal ; but, in the meantime, the very best thing 
that can happen is that the emigration should follow its 
natural course. The power of the nation must, to some 
extent, suffer by the loss of her people, and we would rather 
see a stout Irishman in a British regiment than in the ranks 
of the Grand Army of the Potomac. Yet these are not - 
Irish but Imperial considerations—the emigration, so far 
as Ireland itself is concerned, being an unmixed benefit at 
any rate to the labouring classes. It is a proof, too, of a 
more aspiring tone of mind than the old style of Irish peasant 
dared to indulge in. The great mass of emigrants in the famine 
years were driven away by sheer starvation and despair, but 
there is nothing now to urge an Irishman across the Atlantic 
except the wholesome ambition to improve his condition, 
and in some instances the desire to reunite the scattered 
members of a family, divided, as so many families have been, 
between Ireland and the United States. In this view, even 
the so-called unfavourable figures of the Census may be 
included among the signs of an Irish revival ; and if it be a 
loss that there are fewer of the race at home, this is suffi- 
ciently counterbalanced by the improvement both in those 
who have gone and those who have remained. Ireland is in 
every sense stronger and better off with somewhat less than 
six millions of comfortable peasantry, endowed with energy 
and resolution enough to emigrate, if need be, when they 
can see their way to benefit by the change, than she was 
when she boasted eight millions out of whom all ambition 
had been crushed by the monotonous misery of their exist- 
ence. 

The flood which has set so long from Ireland to America 
will cease when a common level has been found ; and until 
that time, we ought to reckon the emigration not only as 
no misfortune, but as having been the chief and indispensable 
means of bringing about the rapid transition from the 
suffering of 1846 to the welfare of 1861. It was not without 
reason that Lord CarisLe bade Ireland be gratefal for the 
past, alert and emulous for the future; and the time seems 
at length to have arrived when advice as wholesome as this 
can be tendered to Ireland without the certainty of its being 
neglected and despised. 


MODERN SERVANTS. 


| ' AD the evils arising from the present condition of domestic 
service been confined to a more limited class of society 
than that which is affected by them, they would in all proba- 
‘bility have called forth a Reformer ere now. Defoe long sinc 
penned a treatise on this identical grievance, the title of whi 
was Everybody's Business is Nobody's Business ; and the title at 
least proves that he fully understood the peculiar difficulties 
presented by the subject. Exceptional grievances are ever 
‘those which most vebdily attract the attention of the public, and 
the servant question is unfortunately a universal one. The 
million, who have neither the remotest connexion with Belgrave- 
square nor the slightest personal interest in the influence of the 
aviata on the matrimonial projects of Belgravian mothers, are 
easily agitated by the Pretty Horsebreaker’s controversy, while 
suffering in passive endurance the less piquant but far more 
practical vexations of the Servants’ Hall. These latter, were the 
serious sentiments of the British householder fairly ascertained, 
might probably be set down as the representative grievance of 
the present day—a grievance perhaps all the more real from its 
lack of the romantic element. Like the complaint of the old 
woman, “that shé had had @ miany mercies in life, but that they 
had been all taken out of ler in corns,” their affliction derives 
all its force from unadorned reality ; nor, in fact, can we conceive 


Clad, and ill-fed, they had not touched the stationary con- 


‘an apter parallel to the annoyance caused by modern servants 
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and their perpetual migrations, than that which would arise from 
a constant succession of new boots. This never satisfied craving for 
change of situation is a new symptom of the old complaint treated 
of by Swift and Defoe, for, within the memory of those now living, 
the clas: referred to, if not in other respects more faultless than 
at present, formed at least the most abiding portion of the family. 
The sons went forth from the Hall to follow their several profes- 
sions, and the a married, but the furthest range of 
the old butler and housekeeper was to the Lodge, which pro- 
bably supplied their successors, or to the adjoining churchyard, 
where the headstone erected by the Squire told of their long and 
faithful services. Their spelling was truly anything but an exact 
science. Their characters, fortunately for them, depended 
on other data than those which modern sagacity professes to 
detect in handwriting. Of the knowledge now sown broadcast 
by books they had next to nothing, and of that derived from 
practical experience the supply was as limited as their opportu- 
nities and desire for change. The reform of navigation suggested 
by a groom of the old school, who on his first sea-trip was heard 
to mutter between paroxysms of sea-sickness, ‘‘ Stupid fools, wh 
don’t they go along the furrows,” was perhaps an average sample 
of the scientific knowledge then possessed by most of his kind. 

This enduring character of service was, it is true, less a virtue 
than an obligation enforced by circumstances. But the qualities 
to which it naturally gave rise were not the less domestic advan- 
tages of the first, if only virtues of the second degree of merit. 
It might be that the picturesque character of the relationship 
arose in a great measure from a state purely accidental—that it 
may have really signified little more than that service, having no 
open market, was both raised and consumed on the premises. 
Still, even in the chance companionship of a long journey, the 
accident is happy which calls forth the social qualities essential 
to make a long journey endurable. The more limited the space 
occupied by fellow-travellers the more imperative the necessity 
for a friendly adjustment of feet and elbows with a view to mutual 
accommodation. The master and servant who were not to part 
company till the journey of life was completed had equally good 
reasons for learning mutual forbearance and consideration. 
Circumstances were favourable to what the French would term 
mutuality between the parties, and mutuality developed an 
affectionate relationship which rendered the engagements of 
service in practice, if not in law, as indissoluble as those of 
matrimony ere the Divorce Court supplied to ill-assorted couples 
a Deus ex machind in Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 

The question naturally arises, why a condition so little remote 
from the present in point of time is as alien to it in point of fact 
as if severed from us by centuries? The few survivors of the old 
order of things who stili exist among us will in another generation 
have become wholly extinct; while, as regards the future of the 
race who will form their successors, we leave Messrs. Darwin 
and Buckle to predicate the development of the servant proper 
into the American help. ‘To those who cannot see farther than 
existing results it is something at least to recognise their true 
causes. False sentimentalism would doubtless fall back on the 
degeneracy of human nature. But the degeneracy of human 
nature is just as accountable for the decrease of the snipe and the 
extinction of the bustard in lands where the fen is drained and 
the waste enclosed. We may perhaps discover, on a glance at 
the advertising columns of the Zimes, a more tangible cause in 
the extension of Free-trade to the Service Market. Fifty years 
ago, a few straggling advertisements were the sole precursors of 
the columns which bear the now familiar heading, “ Want 
Places.” The daily list which includes every variety of domestic— 
from the humble maid-of-all-work tothe French cook who, at the 
salary of a Colonial bishop, undertakes the office of Minister to 
the interior of the veteran gourmet—had for our grandfathers 
no existence. The effect produced by the perusal of that list on 
the servant of the present day resembles that of Bradshaw and 
Murray on the expectant tourist, in rendering the geography of 
service but too temptingly familiar. The pleasures of hope which 
induce Paterfamilias to exchange the comforts of his own fireside 
for annoyances such as only Paterfamilias in the character of 
tourist is capable of suffering, have an equally powerful effect in 
inducing Mary to better herself. Service, formerly regarded in 
the light of a permanent investment, has become a lottery in 
which each speculator ventures a succession of petty stakes, and 
the difficulty of fixing our domestic Mercury has supplied a nine- 
teenth century travestie to the problem of the alchemist. Except 
in the remote villages which still boast a mop and statute-fair 
for hiring service, railway communication has practically merged 
the country market in the metropolitan. Like the supply of fish 
in a seaport town whose salesmen have opened relations with 
Billingsyate, the choice of servants, except through the medium 
of the London market, is getting more and more limited, and 
the objection to take country situations increases in an equal 
ratio. London disintegrates our country households much after 
the fashion of the Loadstone Island which drew the nails and 
loosened the timber of poor Sinbad’s vessel. The raw country 
lad, reclaimed by careful training from his original sin of break- 
ing all thut he Jays hands on and upsetting everything he comes 
near, naturally carries the results of our careful training and the 
physical improvements due to a carnivorous diet, to the place 
where six feet and a pair of stout calves find the highest market- 
able value. 

This facility for change is backed by a notoriously lax system 
of morality in giving and requiring characters—a system which 


renders it probably safer to take an applicant direct from the 
Reformatory than from a tradesman’s recommendation or 
Domestic Agency Office. The effect is the virtual emancipation 
of the servant from his employer's control, where change of 
situation is easier than conforming to the requirements of a dis. 
satisfied master. The mistress who endeavours to establish any 
sort of regulation on the subject of dress has simply to expect 
that her maid will give instant warning. The Duke who would 
interfere with certain established arrangements between his butler 
and wine-merchant does it at the risk of being blackballed at 
the Servants’ Club, and of drawing down an interdict involving a 
temporary Curse of Kehama on his household arrangements. — 
Unfortunatel , while the discipline of the old school of service 
has vanished with its enduring character, modern education has 
at present done little to find a substitute. Its effect, indeed, as 
is often the case with the first exhibition of powerful medicine, 
is rather to cause an aggravation of the symptoms which it pro- 
fesses to remedy. Tt has induced a low type of civilization more 
ludicrous and inconvenient in its results than pure barbarism, 
It has produced a state resembling that wherein the savage has 
lost the instincts of his primitive nature without acquiring the 
equivalents and discipline of artificial life. After all, servant. 
alism is but a parallel phase to that of the half-reclaimed bar. 
arian. The same mysterious law which, under an African 
temperature, prompts the King of the Amazooloos to decorate 
his naked majesty with a beadle’s hat, in our own climate stimu- 
lates the cook to trick herself out with crinoline and Birmingham 
jewellery. In the lady’s-maid it induces the a sensi- 
tiveness which rivals that of Hans Christian Andersen’s Real 
Princess, who vindicated her claim to the title by instantl) 
detecting the presence of a pea under three feather beds. We 
have heard, iatood, of a modern femme de chambre who actually 
refused to make use of a chamber service of simple white, on the 
score of its being beneath the dignity of one who had never 
stooped to anything short of coloured crockery. The incident, 
which we fully credit, is not the less worthy of Fielding or 
Rabelais for being suggestive of the refinement of Utopia—a 
country where, as the reader may perhaps recollect, utensils of 
that description were composed of gold. ‘ 
The inconsistency apparent in the avidity with which domestic 
service is sought for as an employment, and the eagerness wi 
which it is abandoned, is in truth only on the surface. On the 
one hand, the toil of the domestic is easy as compared with that 
of the day-labourer, his responsibility is light weighed against 
that of the clerk, and danger forms no element in his employ- 
ment, as in that of the miner. With less capital than is required 
to start a costermonger on his rounds, and no costlier education 
than that of the National School, he fares infinitely better than 
the middle-class tradesman who has sunk a small fortune in his 
shop and stock, to say nothing of the premium paid on his 
apprenticeship. The relative advantages of the position of the 
curate and butler have passed into a proverb. Servants are 
probably the best-paid don in the community, and meat and 
money, always powerful attractions, are now more than ever 
abundant. On the other hand, the modern relationship between 
master and dependent is confessedly wanting in that sympathy 
which formerly gave a moral tone to their connexion, and this 
destruction of the dignity of true service has exaggerated the 
value of a state of independence. A passage from the Bubbles 
of the Brunnen is at once a comment on, and a key to, the phe- 
nomena of attraction and repulsion exhibited at the present 
moment. There are no points of contrast between England and 
Germany, observes Sir Francis Head, more remarkable than 
that in the one country servants humbly dressed and humbly fed 
live in a sort of honourable intercourse with their masters, 
while, in the other, servants highly powdered and grossly fed 
are treated de haut en bas in a manner which is not to be seen 
on the Continent. This contrast between the England and 
Germany of the present day is much that presented by England 
of the eighteenth and England of the nineteenth centuries. 
Hence comes it that, while the account between master and man 
is settled with meat and money, the account between them as 
man and man is in a quite insolvent condition, and hence the 
ever-present element of dissolution in a partnership not long ago 
pre-eminently enduring in its character. 


MR. FROUDE’S DISCOVERIES IN THE ARCHIVES 
OF SIMANCAS. 


M R. FROUDE has given us in Fraser “ A few more Words 
from the Archives of Simancas.” He produces some 

De Quadra’s letters, including the one in which the Bishop states 
himself to have been informed by Cecil of the objectionable 
intimacy subsisting between Elizabeth and Lord Robert Dudley, 
and of their machmations against the life of Amy Robsart. 

fur as De Quadra is a credible witness, this letter bears out in the 
main Mr. Froude’s statements on these points. The most ma 

part of it is as follows :— 

After this conversation with the Queen, I spoke with the secretary, Cecil, 
who told me that he was in disgrace, and that my Lord Robert was endea- 
vouring to procure his dismissal from office. With no great difficulty I im 
duced him to s openly with me; and after many protestations 
entreaties that 1 would be secret, he informed me that the Queen was con- 


ducting herself in so strange a manner that he intended to resign. It wase 
bad po. a he said, who, when he saw some great storm impending, did not 


make for barbour if he could, and the Queen's proceedings with the 


Robert were bringing her to certain perdition. 
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himself master of the Government and of the Queen’s person, to the extreme 
jnjury of the whole realm, designing to marry her—and she herself, he said, 
was shut up all day in the palace in peril of health and life. The English 
nation, he added, would never consent to such a union, and he had therefore 
made up his mind to retire, although he supposed they would sooner send him 
tu the ‘lower than give him leave to go. 

He concluded at last with entreating me, for the love of God, to remon- 
strate with the Queen about her disorderly conduct, to dissuade her, if I 
could, from a course which was so absolutely ruinous, and to bid her remember 
herself and the realm. Twice he said to me my Lord Robert would be better 
jn Paradise than here. 

I expressed my deep regret at his communication. He could bear me 
witness, I said, how anxiously I had endeavoured always to keep the Queen 
in a straight course, as the King my master had commanded me. 

He went on that she was running enormously into debt, never heeding 
where the money was to come from. She had ruined her credit, and had lost 
the chance of obtaining supplies from the London merchants, who ought to 
have been her chief stay and support. Finally, he told me that they intended 
to murder Robert’s wife, that at present it was given out that she was ill, 
though she was not ill at all, but very well, and was taking good care not to 
be poisoned. God, he said, would surely never permit so great a crime, nor 
could good success be looked for from so evil a business. 

I assured him again of my sincere sorrow, and of my hopes that the Queen 
might amend her ways. I said nothing to commit myself, although I am 
quite sure that he was speaking honestly, and was not attempting to deceive 


me. 

This business of the secretary cannot but produce some great effect, because 
it is terrible. There are many other persons who share his discontent, espe- 
cially the Duke of Norfolk, whom he named to me as one of those who were 
most indignant, and most hostile to Lord Robert, as indeed he is. 

The day after this, the Queen, as she was returning from the chase, told 
me that the Lord Robert’s wife was dead or nearly so, and begged me that I 
would not mention it. Whatever the truth be, and whatever is going to be, 
beyond question it is matter of scandal and shame; yet with all this I 
cannot feel sure that she will marry him immediately, or even that she will 
marry at all. Her thoughts are not steady enough, and, as Cecil says, 
she will act like her father. 

The interests of Christendom will not suffer from the quarrels of these 
people among themselves, especially from the retirement of Cecil. Worse 
minister for our interests than Cecil we can have none. But some great 
revolution may result from it easily enough; they will very likely send the 
Queen to the Tower, make a king of that arch-heretic the Karl of Hunting- 
don, and as your Majesty will never help them in a business so much against 
religion and in favour of the unbelievers, they may throw themselves into 
the arms of the French. 

One qualification of Mr. Froude’s previous summary of this 
letter is required. In that summary he said, ‘* She (Elizabeth) 
had made Lord Robert Dudley ‘master of the Government and 
of her own person.’” The obvious meaning of the last words 
was that Klizabeth had forfeited the ‘‘ purity” which in his 
history, Mr. Froude had pronounced it shocking to regard 
even as an open question. But the words of De Quadra 
prove to be—*The Lord Robert had made himself master 
of the Government and of the Queen’s person, to the 
extreme injury of the whole realm, designing to marry her 
—and she herself, he (Cecil) said, was sliut up all day in 
the palace in peril of health and life.” This does not necessarily 
imply anything more than the forcible detention of the Queen’s 
person by the lover who was intending to marry her. It does 
not, even granting it to be true, prove that she had lost her 
honour. It also turns out that De Quadra’s letter detailing this 
extraordinary conversation, or alleged conversation, with Cecil, 
was not addressed, as Mr. Froude before stated, to Philip, but to 
the Duchess of Parma. ‘This difierence would be of no im- 
portance bad not Mr. Froude laid it down that De Quadra was, 
generally speaking, a liar, but that in his communications to his 
master he spoke the truth. We presume it is this that makes 
Mr. Froude anxious to assert that the letter, though addressed 
to the Duchess, ‘‘ was to be sent on to Philip.” He may have 
independent evidence of this intention on the part of De Quadra ; 
but the letter itself contains none. On the contrary, it desires 
the Duchess to make certain representations to his Majesty in a 
manner which rather intimates that it was intended for her own 
eyes alone. 

Mr. Froude has committed another error in regard to this 
letter. He represented it as stating that “‘one night, in the 
autumn of 1560, Cecil came secretly to De Quadra’s house, and 
told him” all these scandalous stories about the Queen’s behaviour 
towards Dudley and the intended murder of Amy Robsart. It 
turns out that this nocturnal visit is a mere fancy of Mr. 
Froude’s. The conversation appears from the letter to have 
taken place neither by night nor at De Quadra’s house, but in 
all probability at the Court, since De Quadra describes it as 
following a conversation which he had with the Queen. “De 
Quadra’s mysterious audiences,” says Mr. Froude, in apologizin 
for his mistake, “were usually at night; and I had ns am | 
that he had described Cecil as coming to him, like his other 
visitors, in the darkness.” It is not a point of much importance, but 
We may observe that three or four important private interviews 
with different persons are mentioned by De Quadra in the letters 
which Mr. Froude has printed, and that not one of these inter- 
Views is stated or implied to have taken place by night. 

The main. question, however, and the only one which we 
raised in our former article on the subject, still remains to be 
decided. Are the statements of De Quadra to be believed? Mr. 
Froude admits him to have been a master of falsehood, but holds 
that he was veracious in this instance. We look upon this as 
father a ticklish distinction, let Mr. Froude be as angry with us 

as he will. ‘I said he was a master of falsehood, because, while 

he unitormly described himself as affecting a good-will towards 
the Queen, he was really throughout, by his own avowal, labour- 


to Elizaheth’s secret conscience, to answer whether he had over- 
stated the truth.” We fear we shall appear to Mr. Froude some- 
what tenacious, but we should like, before pronouncing on the 
sufficienev of the proof of De Quadra’s veracity, to see the 
“appeal” and the answer, if any, which Elizabeth made to it. 
It is a little difficult to understand how De Quadra can have 
appealed to the Queen's secret conscience for a confirmation of 
his report of interviews with Cecil at which she was not present. 
We pointed out that Mr. Froude’s disclosures of the Archives 
of Simancas had been in some degree anticipated by a paper in the 
Transactions of the Spanish Historical iety; and that the 
author of the paper told us, what Mr. Froude did not tell us, that 
De Quadra had been accused by Elizabeth of being a party to 
all the plots and disturbances in the kingdom, in consequence of 
which his recal had been demanded—a circumstance materially 
affecting his credibility as a witness against the Queen. Mr. 
Froude tells us that this fact ‘‘ was not wholly unknown to him,” 
and that “probably no person living knows as much about it.” 
Very likely ; but why then did he not give us the benefit of his 
knowledge? Surely the point was rather material. 

There is a difficulty to which we adverted before, and which 
Mr. Froude has not yet cleared up, though he may have it in 
his power to do so. Cecil was the arch-enemy of Spain and the 
Spanish party. “Worse minister,” says De Quadra, “than 
Cecil for our interests we can have none.” How came it to pass, 
then, that the Spanish Government, having in its hands such 
damning evidence of his having taken part—we may almost of 
conspired—against his mistress on a most critical occasion, an 
actually accused her to a foreign ambassador of being a 
murderess, should have been so kind as to keep the whole thing 
a dead secret, and allow the head of the Protestant y in 
England to enjoy Elizabeth’s favour to the end of his life ? 

That we have a right to press Mr. Froude rather closely will 
be shown by what follows. The most extraordinary statement 
in his former article was, that on the news of Amy Robsart’s 
death “a Cabinet Council was immediately held,” at which “it 
was proposed to dethrone Elizabeth, and send her at once with 
Dndley to the Tower.” That the astute and wary Cecil should 
have revealed this fact to the ambassador of a Government to 
which he was deeply hostile seemed astounding. We observed 
also that there were no such things as “ Cabinet Councils” in 
those days, and that a meeting of the Privy Council would 
have included the partisans of Dudley. Mr. Froude seems 
to consider this objection technical and captious. ‘ The 
ten or twelve statesmen who conducted the business of the 
country in the sixteenth century were the exact counterpart of 
the modern Cabinet.” Granting (what we do not grant) that 
this was the case, ought not the composition of this extraordinary 
assembly to have been explicitly stated? However, we need 
not dwell on this or any other question respecting the details of 
the story, since Mr. Froude is obliged in effect to confess that 
the whole thing is a mere mare’s-nest. ‘The deliberations of 
the Council,” he says, ‘which I described as taking place the 
morning after the news of Amy Robsart’s death, were distributed 
over several weeks. I had read the word ‘manera’ in the MS. 
as ‘majiana,’ and given a wrong meaning to a sentence. Lastly, 
the aims of Cecil’s party were not precisely those which I stated 
them to be. On this point I was fortunate enough to obtain 
further information.” Afterwards he says :— 

On the proceedings of the council which followed on the news of Amy 
Robsart’s death, I discovered fresh information, which corrects my previous 
story in an important respect. The Bishop’s letters for the next few weeks — 
are (as I mentioned) themselves missing, and only notes and digests of them 
remain, in one of which the Bishop was said to have reported “that the 
intention of Cecil and the heretics to give the crown to Lord Huntingdon 
was most certain,” “que el designo de Cecil y de aquellos hereges de enca- 
minar el Reyno al Conde de Huntingdon es certissimo.” The object, how- 
ever, was not, after all, to dethrone Elizabeth, at least immediately, but only 
to force her to declare Lord Huntingdon her successor. “The Bi 
reports,” says another digest, “that the council are considering a matter 
the greatest importance, to make a king of the Earl of Huntingdon in case 
the Queen should die without children, and that Cecil says the crown belongs 
to him of right as the descendant of the House of York. 

The difference was considerable; bee indeed, the difference between 

a) ve near same. 
that in the ‘ace of the feeling which the Queen bad proveked agninatheral 
the uncertainty as to what would follow on a revolution was ps ene 
rity ; and that if the country had anything defined to look to, her fall would 
be instantaneous. 


The difference certainly is “ considerable” between a Council 
held on the news of Amy Robsart’s death to send the Swe to 


the Tower as a murderess, and a series of Councils held during 
several weeks to deliberate on the question of the succession to 
the Crown. We leave our readers to appreciate for themselves 
the art with which Mr. Froude shades off one of these two thin 
into the other, and the delicacy with which he “ distributes ” 
Council into non-existence. tas 

In Mr. Froude’s previous article it was distinctly implied that 
this statement about the Council held to dethrone the Queen and 
send her to the Tower was taken, like the rest of the state- 
ments there given, from De Quadra’s letters. It now appears 
that De Quadra’s letters for the period following Amy Robsart’s 
death “ are missing,” and that “ only notes and digests of them 
remain.” But in the end of the extract from one of De Quadra’s 
letters which we have above given, our readers will see the words, 


ing to destroy her. I said that he told the truth, because, when 
charges against him were investigated, he appealed at last 


“ But some great revolution ben. | result from it (the retirement 
| of Cecil) easily enough ; they will very likely send the Queen to 
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the Tower, make a King of that arch-heretic the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, and, as your Majesty will never help them in a business 


sounds altogether. In modern German both have vanished from 
ronunciation, and the soft sound has vanished from spelling, 


so much against religion and in favour of the unbelievers, they | The hard ¢h still remains on paper, from which we may infer fe 
may throw themselves into the arms of the French.” These | that, when the present German spelling was fixed, the hard th b 
words were written before Amy Robsart’s death, the intelligence | was still sounded, but the soft had already dropped out of use, b 
of which is added in a postscript to the letter. They embody | Where modern spelling has gone wrong, it has commonly J 
a mere speculation of the writer's own respecting the spirit and | been from mistaking the derivation—sometimes, indeed, from 
tendencies of the Protestant party. Nothing is said about a | going tothe wrong language. Thus Ka-land, iland, which analogis . 
“Council,” nor does the writer cite any authority, much less | cally should be eyland, is universally spelled island—an s having i 

the authority of Burleigh. Yet we coniess it looks to us very | intruded itself from some notion that it has something to do 
much as though this were really the = which had set Mr. | with isle, insula. The s has also intruded itself into aisle, where rs 
Froude’s imagination at work, and Jed him to produce this strange | it is no more in its right place—aisle clearly coming from ala, , 
figment of a Council held to dethrone the Queen, and as though | One of the very oddest changes is this. The common termina rs 
| this mystification about the deliberations of the Council | tion ea (the same as the first syllable of ealand) had got tobe s 
(which we presume, by the way, to have been the Prixy Council) | consistently represented in modern English by ey, as in Pevens-ey 6 
touching the succession to the Crown, and “unpleasant inter- | Sels-ey, Swans-ey, Angles-cy. Latterly the old spelling has been ' ; 
ferences with the prerogative,” were in fact merely part of an | brought in again under a iotally false idea. People think the ti 

attempt to cover an awkward retreat. Mr. Froude complacently | termination is sea, and write it accordingly. Swansea is now 
contrasts his own candour with the uncandid tenacity of “‘theo- | universal, and Anglesea is very common—clearly because people fi 
logical controversialists.” Perhaps “theological controversialists” | suppose the word to be Swan-sea, and not, as it really is, 
‘may be inclined to think that the contrast is not so broad as he | Swans-ea. But in Orkn-ey, as there happens not to be an 4, P 
imagines. nobody ever thinks of writing Orknea. I 
We remember once incidentally mentioning in a former article if 
SPELLING. how the good old Teutonic word, Rim, reim, rime (exactly n 


‘OME time ago the wor!d was amused by the appearance of a 
S publication called the Fonetic Nuz, the organ of certain 
people whose object it was to get all words spelled as they are 
pronounced. Perhaps it would be truer to say, spelled as they were 
not pronounced, for News was to be written Nuz; and nothing is 


analogous to Win, wein, wine), has been distorted into rhyme, 
from a notion of its having something to do with the Greek 
pvOpés. This reminds one of another odd perversion, though 
not involving a question of spelling. People have made a most 
awkward and affected adjective, “ bridal”=“ nuptialis,” as if it 
were a Latin word with the Latin adjective termination -alis, 


“more certain than that the letters muz do not at all express to an 
Englishman the sound of news. But anyhow, each sound was to 
-be consistently expressed by the same letter, so that foreigners 
were no longer to be puzzled by great rhyming, not to ¢reat and 
-meat, but to hate and fate, and by the infinitely diverse pronun- 


They have thus discredited the noble old Teutonic substantive 
“ bridal,” that is, brfd-ealo” or “ br§d-eala”—the “ bride-ale” or 
wedding-feast. The wedding, in short, is the religious or legal 
ceremony performed by the priest or the registrar—the bridal is 


2 


ciations of the same letters in through, dough, cough, rough, and 
Loughborough. The scheme—by no means the first scheme of 
.the kind—was utterly absurd, and was soon tossed to the winds. 
Whatever practical convenience it might have had when once 
established was outweighed, over and over again, with every 
rational person, by the much greater practical inconvenience of 
making the change. But a far deeper objection lay behind. To 


- adapt the spelling of a language to the way in which it happens 
‘to be pronounced at any particular moment would be simply to 


destroy the history of the language. To take a very small instance 
—one of the very words which we have just instanced. Great is 
now all but universally pronounced like grate ; but here and there 


-an old-fashioned person survives who still clings to the practice 


of the past generation, which sounded it like | ose The Fonetic 
Nuz, which no doubt would express great and grate by the same 
spelling, would just destroy this little bit of history, and would 
commit the world to one only pronunciation of great. As it is, 
greet and grate are two poles—there is no doubt about either 


‘of them. Between them comes the doubtful great, which each 


generation, or even each particular man, may make to rhyme 
with either of them as he pleases. é 
The doubtful and inconsistent spelling, or pronunciation— 


: whichever way we choose to put it—of modern English, is simply 


one of the results, and therefore one of the monuments, of the 


history of the language. The German spelling and pronuncia- 


tion are consistent, because the German language has been 
merely subject to those gradual changes which affect all 
languages, but has never gone through any such violent revolu- 
tion as that which in England—not immediately, indeed, but 


- eventually and inevitably—followed the Norman Conquest. Con- 


- sidering all that our language has gone through, it is rather 


* wonderful that it is not far more inconsistent than it is, and that 
~ its mutations from its earlier form, and its analogies with its 
. Continental sisters, are, on the whole, so regular as they are. 


« The laws by which particular letters in Low-Dutch answer to 


“ modern English and modern German. 
_ spelling has also, to a very great extent, éhanged from the old ac- 


* cording to certain fixed laws of changé; 8 that, in either case, 


particular letters in High-Duteh survive almost unchanged in 
The modern English 


‘ a word may be easily translated into its ancient or its kindred 
}!form.. Afber the utterly chaotic-spelling of the sixteenth century, 


. ways in which we endeavour to supply the pond of the guttural 


it is wonderful that we should have settled into a system of 


.spelling and pronunciation so fairly consistent as we have. The 


ief difficulties arise from the irregular pronunciation of certain 
-vowels, or rather diphthongs, and from the singular variety of 


h, the German ch, which has dropped out of our language, as it 


, would almost seem to be dropping out of German also. We 


retain it in our spelling, under the form of gh, as Riht, recht, right, 
Hlihan, lachen, laugh, purh, durch, through, but we are driven 


- to the oddest shifts in pronouncing it. Sometimes it vanishes 


altogether ; sometimes it vanishes, but lengthens the vowel before 
it; sometimes it takes the sound of f. Against this, however, we 


, may fairly set the abiding constancy with which we have clung 
. to both our forms of the th. The letters 8 and p were con- 


founded in spelling at a very early time, and we express both 


. indiscriminately by th, but the distinction in sound is accurately 


reserved by everybody. No one confounds the two sounds of 
th in this thing, but the confusion in spelling was as great when 


.. the. Saxon Chronicle was written as it is now. Meanwhile, 


every other Teutonic nation, except the Icelanders, has lost the 


the social gathering which follows it, and at which our forefathers 
did not disdain to quaff the old Teutonic drink— 

Veer wes Pat bryd-eala 

Mannum to beala. 

Here is another instance of avery small change in spelling de. 
stroying a long and curious piece of history. When Mr. Albert 
Smith went to China, he visited a school for Chinese boys, set up 
by the Bishop of Victoria. He condescendingly observed that 
the boys read, wrote, and spelled very well, “ only they put a 
superfluous ¢ into the word chesnut.” This remark unluckily 
proved that the Chinese boys (or their bishop) knew how to spell 
English, while the London didnot. Chest-nut, 
taigne (i.e., of course, Chastaigne)=Castanea nux, nuts from 
Castanea or Kastania in Thessaly—a name exactly analogous to 
“pomegranate” and other names of fruits and plants which pro- 
claim the quarter from whence we got them. Write chest-nut, 
and this odd little bit of history is preserved ; leave out the ¢, and 
it vanishes, and the word becomes meaningless. In the same 
spirit, not so Jong ago, a gentleman in the Civil Service wrote to 
the Times to complain of the monstrous ignorance of somebody 
who had called the capital of Aquitaine Bourdeaux. He did not 
know how very few years it is since Burdigala was known as any- 
thing else. 1tisodd enough that, about the time when the etymo- 
logical w was turned out of Bourdeaux, a quite surreptitious w got 
into the names of two other French cities. Tolosa and Bolonia 
used to be called Tolouse (more commonly, we know not where- 
fore, Tholouse) and Bologne. Now the exiled u from Burdigala has 
taken refuge in them, and they figure as Toulouse and Boulogne. 
The arrangement seems unfair, as ~ has lost one city and gamed 
two. The win Toulouse is probably the w from its neighbour 
Bourdeaux. The uw in Boulogne may perhaps have a sublimer 
origin. Both the elder and the younger Napoleon have visited 
Bolonia, and it may be that the w which the Imperial House has 
so cruelly cast off was left behind aa a relic, on one or other of 
these occasions. The Buonaparte marched into Bologne, u and 
all, but marched out of Boulogne a true and genuine F 
Imperial Bonaparte. / 

A very foolish innovation in spelling has lately appeared in 
America, which, to a certain extent, séems to be making its way 
in England also. Honor and favor are seen a great deal too 
labor seems likely to follow, and the: true Ainerican does not 
scruple to write neighbor, armor, harbor. Now we write honour 
because the word comes to us from the French honnexwr; nor 
does the Frenchman write honneur without a cause. Th 
diphthong ew or ow, honnewr, amour, represents the long Latin 
o. Amédrem becomes amour, while the short o in arbdrem vanishes 
in the form of arbre. We write honour, favour, because these 
are old naturalized words, which we did not get direct from the 
Latin. In the much more modern words, horror, terror, &¢. 
which we did get direct from the Latin, we may fairly keep the 
Latin spelling, though it should be remembered that as late a8 
Johnson’s time they followed the other rule. But neighbor, 
armor, harbor are ridiculous. Nothing but the profoundest 
ignorance could mistake their termination for the Latin or. No 
word can be more purely Teutonic than neighbour, nachbar, 
Old E. neahbir; the ow fairly representing the ancient # 
Armour is indeed Latin, but there is no such word as armor: it 
comes from armatura, and the older and better spelling is armure. 
Harbour is whatever herberge is—that is, probably, the Old 
Teutonic herebeorgan; certainly no such word as harbor ever 
existed in any language. . 
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Last of all there is a class of words very barbarous in their 
formation, but very necessary in practice, which seem to have 
been the last victims to the tyranny of the printer. Mr. Buckle 
boldly prints “Civilization,” but everybody eise, even Lord 
Macaulay, has had to yield to the silly French innovation of 
“Civilisation.” The whole class is barbarous, but the z shows 
their history, such as it is, while the s is utterly meaningless. 
The termination -ize was evidently got from the Greek ifo, 
though it is strangely added to words of every kind of origin, 
and is no less strangely followed, in making a noun, by the Latin 
termination -ation. Civilize, criticize, have a sort of meaning and 
a sort of history ; but now we write civilise, criticise, which have 
no meaning at all, and we have even seen the genuine Greek 
Barrife perverted into “ baptise.” By all means let us stick to 
the z; but here again we must take care not to follow false lights. 
If we write criticize and civilize, there is a strong temptation 
to write analyze. But there is no such word as dvadi{w; the 
verb to analyse is clearly formed from the noun ana/ysis, dvddvots, 
from évaki@. So again, a question may be raised between sur- 
prise and surprize. The z seems an intruder, unless it is held 
anyhow to represent the combined force of the ms in the old 
French prixse. But prize and its compound must go together ; 
if we write surprise we should also write prise, which we believe 
no one has yet attempted. 

A little thought will easily find out other examples. The prac- 
tical lesson which we would draw is not to go back to any forms, 
however accurate, which have now become quite archaic, but to 
resist further innovation. It is too late to write eyland, or even 
iland ; but it is not too Jate to keep the historical spelling for 
honour and chestnut, while it is almost a political duty to give 
the Imperial Corsicans their full Tuscan measure of vowels and 
syllables. As almost every innovation comes from the side of 
inaccuracy, and involves the destruction of some further piece of 
history, those who are careful of the purity of their native 
tongue will not think it beneath them to keep their eye upon 
the matter. And when foreign words are used, if they must be 
used, it is just as well to spell them right too. A very little 
scholarship, a very little care, will save a man from such vulgar 
blunders as Sphynx and Syren, though the latter has the sanction 
of the infallible authority in Printing-House-square. Why, in 
the same region, the word Diocese is always mis-spelled Diocess 
puzzled us long ago—it puzzles us still. We have not hit upon 
the faintest approach to a clue, and probably we never shall, till 
the oracle itself condescends to explain, or at least to depute some 
Mosaic Arab or Old Bookworm to explain, the mysterious causes 
of its own actions. 


PALMERSTON BISHOPS. 


_¥~ death of Bishop Villiers has drawn attention to what 
has been classified as a variety of the Genus, Clergyman— 
Species, Bishop. We have heard of the “ Palmerston Bishop,” 
as though it were, within its own limits, as ascertainable and 
marked as the pouter or tumbler among pigeons. We suggest 
the analogy with the fear of Mr. Darwin before our eyes. 
Still we think the attempt to generalize a Palmerston Bishop 
cannot be sustained. The resemblance among the clergymen 

moted to the Episcopate during Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
1s superficial. Each individual does not present the same 
characteristics. Some, it is true, are high-born; some are very 
deficient in Greek ; some are known as professors of the straitest 
sect of Evangelicism. These are said to be the true marks of a 
Palmerston Bishop; but it is only in the late Bishop of Durham 
that all these characteristics happened to meet. He, and he 
alone, fulfilled the type in all its particulars. Doctors Baring, 
Waldegrave, and Pelham are unimpeachable as to the nobility of 
their blood and their adherence to party traditions ; but they can 
certainly construe the Greek Testament. The Bishop of Ripon, 
it is true, ran his Northern neighbour hard; but though related 
to an extinct title, he does not write Honourable before his 
name. We cannot expect to look upon the jike of Dr. Villiers 
again. He nearly exhausted the triple combination which is said 
to be necessary in the cothposition of a Whig Bishop. Here is 
one reason against a like appointment to the see which will be, 
we suppose, vacated by a translation to Durham. 

And another reason against a successor being also a repetition 
of Bishop Villiers is, that, to do the Prime Minister justice, his 
recent appointments or offers of an episcopal throne show a 
juster appreciation of this important function of the State. 
The Bishop of Worcester’s promotion has never been objected 
to. Dr. Wigram, we must admit, made himself rather ridiculous 
by talking some nonsense about clerical beards and clerical 
cricket on his entrance into Rochester; but even the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that model of propriety and caution, talked 
rather wildly in his primary charge, and Lord Macaulay made at 
least one blunder when the bloom of office was fresh upon him. 
The offer of an episcopate to Dr. Vaughan, and the Dosnees 
given, however tardily, to Dr. Hook, at least hint at a fairer 
spirit. The fact is simply this—that Lord Palmerston is perhaps 
‘More ignorant than any public man ever was as to all that con- 
cerns what, in France, is called the Portfolio of Religion. A 
dozen Prime Ministers have had perhaps as little of what, in cor- 
rect language, is called vital religion as the present Prime 
Minister. Walpoles, and Rockinghams, and even Melbournes, 
were scarcely savoury professors ; but it is only of late years that 
the nomination to bishoprics has become a personal perquisite of 


the First Lord of the Treasury. Either the Sovereign, or a sort 
of unrecognised non-official sub-committee of the Bishops them- 
selves, used to be the real dispensers of the highest Church 
patronage. We are not going to argue that the appointments 
are at all likely to be better in Royal or Episcopal hands than in 
those of the First Cabinet Minister. On the ——— we think 
that a Constitutional Minister, nsible to public opinion, 
is the fittest n to make Bishops, as the phrase runs. 
But then the Prime Minister should take care either to inform 
himself as to this branch of his duties, or to place himself in 
trustworthy hands. Lord Melbourne is said to have had special 
tastes in polemical literature, and the fastidiousness which made 
the episcopal appointments so notoriously troublesome to him was 
the result of real knowledge. The present Premier thinks—or 
rather before he gave himself the trouble to think on the subject, 
concluded, without thinking—that to select a Bishop is the easiest 
thing in the world. Lord Palmerston—if it is true that he took 
Lord Shaftesbury’s advice or opinion—only took Lord Shaftesbury 
at his own estimate of himself. On the surface of it, the noble 
earl's opinion was worth asking and taking, if, as he said, he 
represented all that was excellent in the Church of England. 
As for any personal sympathy with Lord Shaftesbury’s views, it 
would be absurd to suppose that Lord Palmerston has a liking 
for platform religion. But in pleasing Lord Shaftesbury, or 
Lord Shaftesbury’s friends, it was thought that public opinion 
was conciliated. Small blame to any Minister who seeks in 
his appointments to give the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number. The mistake was in taking Lord Shaftesbury or Exeter 
Hall at its own valuation. 

Here, and here alone, is, or has been, Lord Palmerston’s 
error. An acute, astute, prudent, ase | man ought to have 
known men and the world better; and private friendship or 
kinship ought not to have blinded him in this matter. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s measure, and the measure of the secta- 
rian religion which the Protestant Earl represents, would, it 
might have been thought, be very soon taken by a prudent 
statesman. It is quite within an acknowledged outsider’s power 
to understand the state of the Church of England and the requi- 
sites of English religion. This—which Lord Palmerston has not 
done—he might readily do, or he is not the statesman that men take 
him to be. Hitherto, he has taken the noise, arrogance, and pre- 
sumptuous claims of Exeter Hall for the.public religious opinion 


of England. It is not so. The Church of England is too large, — 


too complex, too comprehensive an institution to be represented 
by the narrow imbecility of a popular |g mony ignorant not 
only of Greek but of the world and of human nature. The 
rulers of the Church of England must not represent a single, 
and that the narrowest section of extant religious thought. 
They are called upon to represent the living Church and 
clergy, not to propagandize party views. A Bishop's work is 
so specifically different from other work, that a man’s mere ante- 
cedents do not tell in his favour. Because a man is a successful 
college tutor, or college head, or schoolmaster—or, as it is called, 
a good parish priest—he is not necessarily a good Bishop. Good 
Bishops have hewed themselves out of these materials; but 


many a bad Bish»p has been most successful in his previous _ 


career. When Scripture speaks of a man ruling well his own 
house as best qualified to rule the Church, there 18 more in this 
particular selection of qualities than a It is his success 
and conduct in the domestic and social, not the official relations, 
which proves the man. In a school or college, the ruler stands. 
quite apart from the body governed. In a parish, the rector is 
alone. But in a family, even the master and head must take as 
well as give—must make all sorts of allowances, and enter into 
other people's minds, tastes, and characters. It would be profane 
to say ditto to Holy Scripture ; but unquestionably the Scrip- 
tural test of governing the family is the safest. Translated into 
the language of our times and habits, it means that a Bishop 
must be a man of the world—which is a very different thing, let 
us hint to our preciser critics, from a worldly man. 

It is here that the so-called ‘Palmerston Bishops” so egre- 
giously fail. To take, as an illustration, the late Bishop Villiers. 
We have just been presented with his biography in the Times. 
He was, ater he “was in the faith” (a piece of 8 
earnest in his —- profession—a qualification for the epis- 
eopate professed also by Mr. Richard Weaver. As a popular 
preacher, Dr. Villiers certainly did not equal Mr. Bellew; 
and as for his being the successful incumbent of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, this only means that the rector got on very well 
with the district visitors, and kept the curates in order. All 
these, and they are detailed as the late Bishop of Durham's 
claims to the episcopate, really told as little in his favour as the 
fact that he was a son of the house of Clarendon. And so, when 
the real man came to be tried, he was found wanting. The 
ridiculous incident of the preferment of his son-in-law showed his 
total unfitness for his place. It was not the mere nepotism— 
which, after all, was not so t a matter—but the blunderin 
stupidity of the way in which the job was done, that offende 
people. The dull insensibility to the ridiculous with which the 
poor Bishop tried to make it pleasant to the parishioners 
was the real mistake. The utter incapacity to understand 
people, to enter into their minds, or to suppose that their 
common sense could be taken in with a canting greasy letter 
about “the good cause,” was what ruined Dr. Villiers. The thing 
itself was perhaps an awkward affair for a high-flying professor ; 
but the manner of the thing was what must have presented 
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itself most clearly to Dr. Villiers’s patron. This is the lesson and 
the beacon that Lord Palmerston wants. He must, in any future 
Bishop, look out for a man at least of tact, judgment, and—which 
includes them—of common sense. ae 

It was actually made a sort of mérit in Dr. Villiers that he 

ached to the masses, and did not—in his case it was because 
Soden not—address the intellect of England. Never was 
qualification for the episcopate less wide of the mark. If the 
Gharch of England is to represent the religion of England, and 
if the religion of England is to include the thought and intelli- 

nce of England, it will be an evil day for that Church when 
its rulers are chosen only because they are acceptable to the 
masses, as they are called. The masses are, it must be said, 
ignorant, bigoted, prejudiced, unreasoning, ill-informed ; and, 
being this, they affect their like. What is wanted in a Bishop 
is not to be a good street preacher, or an eloquent speaker at a 
public meeting, or to be skilful in conducting the religious 
exercises at a tea and Bible meeting, but to attract and keep 
the confidence of his clergy. The Bishop is the head of the 
clergy ; and to be trusted by the clergy, the Bishop, in intelli- 
gence, in education, in manners, in judgment, in social bearing, 
must be their equal. and, if possible, their superior. It is upon 
this rock that the Palmerston Bishops have split; and, where 
these qualifications are absent, skill in expounding unfulfilled 
prophecy, and even the confidence of Lord Shaftesbury, avail 
—as probably by this time Lord Palmerston has discovered— 
less nothing. 


THE SECESSION MANIA. 


Cv. would be a useful inquiry for the political optimist to dis- 
cover why the mass of mankind have so often been unable 
to rise to the necessity of the mutual abnegation which is 
involved in the idea of a large and united empire. There can 
be no question that the subdivision of kingdoms adds to the cost 
of governments, fetters trade, and tends to multiply the eye 
which rend asunder the family of mankind. Yet, with one or 
two brilliant exceptions, unity has been more the result of the 
selfishness of conquerors or the intrigues of politicians than the 
act of the people whom it so largely tends to benefit. It is an 
old remark that it is impossible to set up a Republic on a large 
scale except as a Federation; and the two most democratic 
Federations of our time—Switzerland and the United States— 
have evinced a constant tendency to split asunder, which has 
only been repressed, if repressed at all, by the sword. What 
long struggles it has cost the central power in Paris and Madrid 
to procure the amalgamation of the provinces which had every 
motive for union that geographical conformation could supply! 
What possibility would there have ever been of governing Ireland 
or Scotland from London if the inass of their inhabitants had been 
in a condition to make their voices heard? Even in Italy, a 
portion of the Neapolitan populace are struggling to undoCavour's 
noble work ; and—quite apart from the causes which, in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere, produce and justify political discontent— 
nothing would better please the numerous possessions of the 
Austrian Crown than to return to that condition of comminuted 
subdivision from which the better spirits of Germany are vainly 
urging their fellow-countrymen to emerge. 

That this tendency is not the accidental result of any special 
grievances, but may be counted on as a general rule, except 
where some individual great man has given a tempora 
ascendancy to wiser counsels, is shown by the vigour wit 
which the same process is going on in our colonies. The passion 
for subdivision is as strong there asitisin Europe. In Australia 
it is excused to a certain extent by the vast distances of the 
various settlements from each other, and the fact that the com- 
munication between them is still in the main by sea. Yet even 
here a little patience might have been advisable before erecting 
a barrier of separation which, so long as ae ype institutions 
endure, is never likely to be thrown down. At all events, the 
last operation of thts. kind—the severance of Queensland from 
New South Wales—has no justification in geographical conve- 
nience. Itisas much the expression of jealousy and political dis- 
sension as the formation of the Sonderbund in Switzerland or the 
secession aspirations of Naples. But the most curious exempli- 
fication of this spirit, which has given and is giving so muchtrouble 
in various of the world, is the movement which is now going 
on at the Cape of Good Hope. There, too, a fierce agitation for 
separation has arisen. It is an instructive instance, because of 
its great simplicity and its freedom from any of the apparent justi- 
fications which, in other cases, perplexthe problem. There is, of 
course, at the Cape no question of tyranny, or of violations of 

roperty or freedom; nor is the territory, even according to 
Sonpiee ideas, of an unmanageable size. It is a case that lays 
bare very completely the nature of the motives which are at the 
bottom of that particularismus which German philosophers tell us 
is the peculiar snare of the Teutonic race. 

The Cape is a colony, as oureely knows, originally Dutch. 
We owe the burdensome privilege of numbering it among the 
dependencies of the British Crown to the belief which prevailed 
in 1815 that it was indispensable as a half-way house to India. 
For the sake of it we gave up Java, and we have since paid many 
a million for it inthe shape of the cost of Kafir wars. When it 
came into our hands, all the best of it was fully occupied. 
The only territory which remained for ~— colonists to people 

settlement between 


it and the Kafir tribes. Or perhaps, to put it more honestly, 


our countrymen could only find sufficient elbow-room 

pressing back the Kafirs into the wilderness. Thus, two 
nationalities were formed, geographical'y as well as ethnologically 
distinct—the English occupying the east, and the Dutch the 
west. As the principal towns of the two provinces, Graham's 
Town and Cape Town, are only separated from each other by 
a distance of six hundred miles, the idea of erecting a separate 
Government at Graham's Town was never seriously entertained 
till a constitution was granted to the colony. Then, of necessity, 
the Dutch and the English were brought into constant contact 
with each other, and they began to struggle, as nationalities will, 
for the possession of the common purse. The Governmental ex. 
penditure of Cape Town—exhibited now to the public gaze in the 
proceedings of the Parliament—was watched with a jealous eye; 
and the Graham’s Town tradesmen began to think how plea. 
sant it would be to have a similar spending machine among 
themselves. Then it was observed that Cape Town had other 
privileges as a metropolis. ‘The approaches to it, as to the seat 
of Government, were provided with excellent roads, while the 
communications of hat Town with the sea were still in a 
rude condition. Great indignation was raised in the Eastern 
province when the Parliament voted 10o/. towards the main. 
tenance of a museum in Cape Town; still greater when it was 
discovered that the hospital at Cape Town numbered more 
patients, and received, therefore, more assistance from the 
Government than its Eastern rival. But the sense of injured 
nationality reached its boiling-point when Sir George Grey, who 
is certainly not of Dutch extraction, or afflicted with Dutch 

ssessions, proposed to favour Cape Town by constructing a 

reakwater in Table Bay, and, after overcoming considerable 
opposition, induced his Parliament to agree. This the Eastern 
people felt to be an intolerable grievance. It was true that 
Cape Town was a considerable town, and Port Elizabeth 
was a very small one. ‘That, they felt, made no difference 
to the principle. They contributed, or said they contri 
buted, as much to the revenue as the Western province; 
and just as Mr. —_ thinks it is a burning shame that Cork 
is not as expensively fortified as Portsmouth, and Lord Eglinton 
used indignantly to complain, as of a national wrong, that Scot. 
land should have fewer regiments quartered in her than Ireland, 
so the Eastern province insisted that to build a breakwater in 
Table Bay before a breakwater was built in Algoa Bay wasa 
violation of their most obvious rights. On this provocation the 
movement came to a head. A Bill was brought into Parliament 
by the Eastern members this year for the purpose of effecting 
aseparation. After debates whose prolixity would put even our 
own to shame, the Bill was rejected by a considerable majority. 
Some English names are to be found in the majority, 
but not a single Dutch name in the minority. In other words, 
the English are divided on the expediency of the change, but 
the Dutch are firm to a man in their allegiance to Cape Town, 
And now the Eastern separationists threaten the Colonial Par. 
liament with an appeal to Downing-street. 

The practical diticulties of such a separation are, of course, 
obvious at the first glance. Though the provinces should wish 
to be two, foreigners will persist in treating them as one. 
The foreign trader, whose goods are consumed by both provinces 
equally, will come to Table Bay ; and the Kafir marauder, who 
is impartially desirous of ravaging both provinces alike, neces- 
sarily attacks the Eastern frontier first. If the provinces are 
to separate, this community of interests will create a rather 
perplexing account to be settled between them. The East 
declares that it must have a share in the Table Bay customs, 
and that the West must contribute largely to the cost of 
Kafir defences. But this sort of difficulty does not appeal 
strongly to the popular mind. The rock on which the 
scheme has struck is the unlucky fact that the geographical 
and ethnological divisions do not coincide. There are enor- 
mous districts to the North, of which Graaff-Reinet and 
Colesberg are the chief towns, which trade with the Eastern 
province, and find their outlets in its Yt But, unfortunately, 
in these it is the Dutch and not the English influence that pre- 
ponderates. The result is that the Easterns do not presenta 
united front. They ask for separation on the ground of “ natural 
frontiers ;” and under this plea claim Graaff-Reinet and Colesberg 
as part of their future colony. But the Dutchmen of these dis- 
tricts are far from relishing a change which shall make them the 
subordinate instead of the predominant nationality, and their 
representatives steadily vote against it. The opponents of sepa- 
ration have therefore a fair ground for saying that the expediency 
of the change is denied even by a large proportion of the distriot 
which is said to be neglected under the existing Constitution. 

It is to be hoped that this difficulty will be sufficient to wreck 
the project, and that the arbitration of the Home Government 
will not be invoked. But even if by any accident a majority 
in its favour should be obtained in the Cape Parliament, the 
Home Government ought not too precipitately to consent. Itis 
an occasion for at least a suspensive veto. It is one of those 
cases in which the metaphor involved in the term “ Mother- 
country” has a genuine meaning. A colonial community is too 
young, its political experience is too short, the composition 
of its society is too crude, to enable it readily to appreciate 

the consequences of such an irrevocable step. Present 
interests are so near to every struggling colonist, and the 
want of a national past makes the idea of a national future 
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1861. seem so unsubstantial, that a far-sighted policy is hardly to | the name and character of its author are encompassed with the 
=—_—=>. be expected. The demand for separation is one of those way- | Jaurels of an imperishable renown.” So we are assured by the 
10nestly, ward acts of colonial childishness against which it is the func- | Herald of Peace, the New Connexion Magazine, the Evangelical 
oom by tion of the older Mother-country to warn its pe The | Magazine, and the Baptist Magazine—ot each and all of which 
us, two inconveniences of union are very likely sharp enough, but they | we might imagine Dr. Campbell to be the editor, taking into 
logically are all temporary. The preference of one race above the other, | account this magnificent redundancy of laudation. A 
itch the the backwardness in the East of indispensable public works, the |__| We have been particular in this account of Dr. Campbell's 
raham’ irksomeness to Eastern members of a five or six days’ journey | literary works, because an author so prolific deserves to have his 
ther across high mountains and deep rivers, are no doubt palpable | titles to fame fully set forth; and we have preferred to give the 
separate grievances. But in a generation or two they will have disap- | judgment of himself and others on his works, rot only because 
ertained peared. The Dutch race is rapidly Anglicizing, and the absolute Dr. Campbell must know more about his labours than anybody 
>cessity, amalgamation of the two races cannot be far distant. he | else, but also for the sufficient reason that we have never read 
contact necessary tracks and bridges, however slow their progress, will | one line of these books. In fact, we never heard of Dr. Campbell 
ies will, in course of time be finished, and it will not always take five | hitherto, except in connexion with some Dissenting newspaper, 
ntal ex. days to travel six hundred miles. These are inconveniences | from “ the editorial chair” of which he seceded, and in rivalry 
e in the which belong only to the infancy of a nation. But the evil effects | of which he started the British Banner, or British Standard, or 
us eye: of separation are in the future, and, once incurred, they are irre- | British Ensign, either or all, if each is not, like the tri le-faced 
w plea. ble. The two States of which but germs are now existing, | Hecate, only another form of same. We have, however, 
among if once sundered, will grow asunder. They will probably shape | fallen across the reverend and learned Doctor's last and greatest 
d other their institutions in different moulds, cultivate rivalries and con- | production. His Letters to the Prince Consort on Popery, 
he seat trasts, and cherish a patriotic spirit of mutual antipathy. The | Puseyism, Infidelity, and the Aggressive Policy of the Church of 
ile the States of North America are only the development of what | Rome, were originally published in the British Ensign and British 
ill in a were once separate Colonial Governments. They have grown | Standard, and have been “ perused by probably upwards of one 
Eastern up to be practically independent nations, each within the | million of people”’—so the author, whose powers of enumeration 
> main. boundaries assigned originally to the infant settlements from which | equal his other attainments, assures us. These Letters are re- 
it was they sprang. How compleie and close is the national unity of | printed in a neat volume; and, as the British Mothers’ Journal 
| more each within its old colonial jurisdiction, how loose the bond that | remarks—we are indebted for the quotation to Dr. Campbell 
m the binds it to its neighbours, recent events have shown. It should | himself, our acquaintance with the British Mothers’ Journal, to 
injured act as a warning to the Separationists of the Cape. Separation | use a metaphor from another of his critics, “not being well 
y, who now is separation for ever. The division of a — for the ted up”—* here we have no commonplace twaddle, no cant, 
ch pre. sake of escaping the small inconveniences of early colonial life, | no groundless alarms;” but they are, so says the Christian World, 
ting a js in truth the fracture into two or more petty States of what | “ magnificent in language, of burning eloquence, and are charac- 
lerable might now, by a little "enema be easily welded into one great | terized by fearless fidelity and heroic truth.” If anybody finds in 
vastern homogeneous nation. It is probable that, if the question of con- | the Letters to the Prince Consort those exact characters the absence 
ie that solidating the Heptarchy had depended upon the assent of seven | of which seems to excite the admiration of the British Mothers 
zabeth popular Legislatures, the map of England would have now pre- | Journal—commonplace twaddle, real and groundless alarms—fer 
ference sented an appearance very similar to that of the map of Central | be itfrom us to say that this is just what Dr. Campbell does suggest. 
contri. Germany. But the Cape cannot count on an Egbert to save it | We vo no further than to hint this is perhaps the thing we thought 
vince: from a similar destiny. of wheu reading the volume. Our present concern is not to review 
t Cork Dr. Campbell's Letters to Prince Albert. Suffice it to say that 
rlinton their object is to point out the probability, almost amounting to a 
| Scot. THE REV. DR. CAMPBELL, THE LAST DEFENDER OF Campbellian certainty, that the Prince of Wales is under tue in- 
eland THE FAITH. fluence of the Jesuits, and that his residence at Oxford and his 
ater in ‘e~ the world knows nothing of its greatest men has | visit to Italy are proofs of the spiritual danger which the heir to 
was a always been a complaint of its reformers. It becomes, | the throne is incurring under that baleful education for which the 
on the therefore, a duty to remind society that the sons of the prophets | Prince Consort is responsible. A few novel and interesting facts 
ament still ery aloud, although not, as of old, in the wilderness. Men | of past and current history are met with in Dr. Campbell's 
ecting bear their witness in kings’ courts, but they are not clothed in | letters, which we extract as specimens of the writer. “ James IJ. 
on our sackcloth. They preach from the stump of the cheap newspapers, | saved his head by his preposterous subservience to the Pope.” 
jority. and thunder out of what they are pleased to call “the editor's | “ The Prince of Wales lately transmitted to the ‘ Holy Father’ 
jority, chair.” As in the days of Knox, the divine addresses the j a present, value 50,000/.” ‘The late Prince of Wales was 
vords, Throne, but it is by the penny-post and penny newspapers | educated by Dr. Sharkham.” “ During the last and former 
>, but instead of the pulpit. We have now to introduce a clerical gentle- | generation the element of Oxford University was pre-emwinently 
Town, man who writes letters to the Prince Consort. John Campbell, | one of irreligion. The gospel of salvation was an object of con- 
| Par. D.D. and LL.D.—we wonder where he acquired his alpha- | tempt .... Taken as a whole the University was the most 
betical suffixes—learned in every en i and clothed with eouliaions portion of the King’s dominions.” “The Zracts for 
urse, the teacher's gown both in divinity and either law, is the | the Zimes for a season occupied the place of the British Critic.” 
wish editor of divers and sundry periodicals. He is the editor of | This is a discovery in the chronology of current literature which 
one, the British Standard, “a weekly first-class journal, published | recalls the parallel assertion we once met with, that the Zracts 
inces every Friday ;” also of the British Ensign, ** published every | for the Zimes were so called because they first appeared in the 
, who Wednesday—a weekly journal for the people, —_ one penny ;” | Times newspaper. 
eces- also of the Christian Witness; also of the Christian’s Penn The Letters to the Prince Consort being written and 7 
8 are Magazine. ‘To continue the editor’s genial appreciation of his | lished, the author appears to have exhibited no little and no 
ather own labours, and to quote his own advertisements—for we own | unnatural desire to get the Prince Consort’s opinion of his 
East to a sadly imperfect acquaintance with these, journals—the | correspondent. Such a candle was not to be hid under a 
toms, British Standard is “‘ pertect and complete as a newspaper, pure | bushel. The reverend and learned editor of the twin news- 
st of in spirit, liberal in principles, patriotic in object, crowded with | papers and the double magazine had not only friends, but a 
peal fact, and overflowing with information ;” while the British Ensign | peculiar knack in calling them out. Among other dodges for 
the conveys “to all, but especially to Church Members, Christian | circulating his newspaper, the editor and publisher of the British 
hical Congregations, Pastors, Deacons, Teachers of Youth, Heads of | Ensign started the scheme of getting contributions to “ assist 
nor. Families, and Young Men in Great Britain and Ireland, useful | in distributing 100,000 copies of the British Ensign.” This is 
and knowledge in great variety, supplied fresh from the purest foun- | the euphemism of Dr. Campbell for pocketing exactly 100,000d. 
tern tains at the cheapest rate.” As to the Christian Witness and | Distributing 100,coo copies of the British Ensign by subscrip- 
tely, the Christian's Penny Magazine, even the editor's powers of | tion is the Campbellese for giving that enterprising editor 4o0o/. 
pre- antithetical commendation fail him in describing their immense | And, according to his own account, Dr. Campbell has got it. The 
nt 8 success; so he contents himself with modestly informing the | British Standard for July—our acquaintance with that journal 
‘ural world that “the mental, moral, and spiritual results of such a | goes no further back—gives the log of this voyage of discovery 
berg mass of truth cannot be estimated by the human mind.” Leaving | for fools. On July 5, the progress of “this magnificent enter- 
dis- it, however, to the spiritual intelligences to grasp the mighty | prise” is duly chronicled. ‘Land ahead,” cries the happy 
the merits of his newspapers, it is something to know that the learned | captain of the Standard, in full sight of port and 4 
heir Doctor has published certain things which the human mind has | “ Only 1776 copies are now wanted.” Sixpence more, and 
epa- estimated. Jethro, one of Dr. Campbell’s works, is—eo its critics | up goes the donkey—or, at any rate, out comes the donkey. 
ncy say, or are said to say—* distinguished by a a and mag- | “We hope we shall next week announce—Ir 1s Downs.” 
riot nificent redundancy of style,” which we can well conceive. | Next week continues both the metaphor and the success. 
, Another of his productions displays “the research of the his- | A stunning paragraph is headed “Enrerine THE Har- 
eck torian, the reasoning of the philosopher, the imagination of the | sour. The 100,000 copies! Now! A few more revolutions of 
ent poet, and the learning of the divine ;” while, passing over thirteen | the paddle-wheel and we step onshore. The top stone is ready. 
rity different publications, of which we fully believe that they are so | Who will finish the pyramid? We want only 1086.” Next 
the well known that commendation would be superfluous and im- | week achieves the glorious work. “The publisher ascribes all 
t is pertinent, we are finally assured about Dr. Campbell’s Martyr of | the favours vouchsafed to the Father of Mercies;” and “ the 
086 Erromanga ‘that no uninspired book has done such service to | Honourable Mrs. Thompson, of Prior Park, Bath,” begs “ to be 
er- ‘the cause of peace,” and that its author brings to his purpose “a | allowed the honour and pleasure of finishing the pyramid, and 
too mind of no ordinary powers and arguments, reading of a prodi- | giving the last turn to the paddle-wheel”—that is, subscribes 
ion ous amount, genius and imagination truly poetical, with a stern | the 8s. 4d. for 100 copies of the Ensign—to adopt the highly 
ate onesty of aim, and a sanctified zeal for truth.” ‘A vast and | ornamental language of the reverend speculator. What had 
ent Vigorous intellect alone could have produced such a volume, and ! answered with the unsaleable British Ensign might answer with 
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the Letters. ‘“‘ The publisher is still able to supply subscribers with 
copies of the Letters to the Prince Consort, &c.”” As to the author, 
on the conclusion of his labours, “ having reached the goal..... 
he is now filled with gratitude and gladness. It will be a matter 
of sweet and soothing remembrance and satisfaction till the latest 
hour of life ..... He leaves his invaluable friend and publisher 
to speak for himself.” The invaluable friend and publisher adver- 
tises for subscribers. Who could tell that another honourable 
lady would not be found to turn the paddle-wheel and to top up 
the pyramid by gratuitously circulating a thousand copies of the 
Leiters to the Prince Consort ? 

In this sweet and soothing state of satisfied retrospect, as to 
the Ensign, and of calm hope as to the Letters, Dr. Campbell 
receives and publishes in the British Standard of July 19, the 
following singular communication :— 


To the Editor of the British Standard. 

Sir,—Having assisted in the distribution of many copies of your admirable 
Letters to the Prince Consort, I write to congratulate you on the eminent 
success you have attained. The people of England have evinced a just appre- 
ciation of the talent and unflinching bold which mark the entire series 
of Letters. You, Sir, have done your duty nobly; the people of England 
have not failed in theirs; there remains but one individual whose duty it is 
to complete the cycle. I allude to the Prince Consort himself. Where, Sir, 
is his reply to your spirited appeal? I have longed for it, but hitherto have 
waited in vain. An answer, however, must be given; your Letters demand 
a reply; and I venture to assert that, if necessary, we will approach the foot 
of the throne, and petition our beloved Sovereign to lay her Koyal injunctions 
upon her reluctant spouse; in a word, require him, for the satistaction of 
Protestant Englishmen, to set about an answer to your spirit-stirring epistles. 

I will gladly place my name among others on such a document, and I have 
very little doubt the result would be satisfactory.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, Henry WILKINS. 
St. Ann’s Parsonage, Brighton, July 17, 1861. 


The delight with which the editor of the British Standard 
received this curious epistle may perhaps have equalled, but could 
not have exceeded, the satisfaction of the “‘ Rev. Henry Wilkins” 
at seeing it in print. Pleased with the courtesy of the editor, 
the Incumbent of “St. Ann’s, Brighton,” addresses next week 
a second “ Letter to the Editor of the British Standard,” which 
the curious in such maiters will find in that journal of July 26, 
as follows :— 


MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN. 
To the Editor of the British Standard. 


Sir,—I have to thank you for your publication of my letter in which the 
gecicoged delay of the Prince Consort in answering your intrepid letters forms 
subject of comment. The proposal I then made, that the matter should 
be laid before our gracious Queen, and her interference requested, has been 
favourab'y received by many of my friends in this town; aud during the past 
week we have held more than one conference on the subject. The result is, 
they are of opinion (an opinion in which I coincide) that, in a controversy so 
momentous, half-measures will be ineffectual. We must show a determined 
front, and manfully maintain our Protestant privileges. Your letters to the 
Prince Consort demand a reply, and no reply has been vouchsafed by his 
Royal Highness. We propose, therefore, that a memorial be presented the 
Queen, praying that her Majesty will lay her Royal injunctions on the Prince 
Consort no longer to delay performing this imperative duty. 

In order to spare the feelings of the Prince as much as possible, and to 
comply with some rules of Court etiquette, we have determined that the 
memorial shall bear the signatures of our own names only (although a 
monster petition might soon be raised), and that it shall be presented to the 
Queen by ladies—Lady Arabella Flint, the Hon. Miss Ivors, and Mrs. Henry 
Wilkins undertaking to perform that responsible office. It is hoped that 
lady mentioned in your last Number as so nobly assisting in the last revolu- 
tion of the paddle-wheel, and crowning the topmost stone of the pyramid of 
success, will accompany these ladies on their high errand. An early day will 
be fixed by the Lord Chamberlain for their visit to Osborne. This, Sir, will 
bring matters to a crisis, and generations of Englishmen yet unborn shall 
have cause to revere the author of the Letters to Prince Albert. The re- 
result of the interview will be published in your columns.—I am, Sir, your 


obedient servant, 
Heyry M.A. 
St. Ann’s Parsonage, Brighton, July 24, 1861. 


Alas! for human eredulity. It might have oceurred to any- 
body of less boundless vanity and matchless impudence than the 
editor of the British Standard to look at the Clergy List and 
Burke. But in vain was the net spread in the sight of the foolish 
bird. The Philistines. were upon the redoubtable Campbell, and 
the Prince Consort’s correspondent was delivered over into the 
hands of the enemy. The hoaxers were upon him. The Rev. 
Henry Wilkins, M.A., St. Ann’s, Brighton, and its Parsonage, 
Mrs. Henry Wilkins, Lady Arabella Flint, and the Honourable 
Miss Ivors, of course only existed in the ingenious imagination 
of perhaps the same person who communicated that interesting 
meg about Nebuchadnezzar the king of the Jews to the 

orning Advertiser some years ago, in the name of Professor 
Filopanti, or who, as recently as last Christmas, described a 
curious lapidary inscription found at the Rye House, and suc- 


-ceeded in getting that unhappy journal to print it. These jokes 


are too bad—that, in particular, which we have just mentioned was 
too full-flavoured for printing in this place. But this sort of thing 
is sO easy a pe of fun, that there is no great sport in hoaxing 
Dr. Campbell or the Morning Advertiser. There is no amount of 
gullibility to which they are not equal—no bait which such igno- 
rance and vanity will not swallow. A man who can write 
the Letters to the Prince Consort is perhaps the only man in 


England not to detect the Rev. Henry Wilkins, of St. Ann’s, 


Brighton. The facts are just worth putting upon record, to 


‘show of what contemptible stuff the master minds of the age, 


as they call themselves—the minds made up of equal parts of 
hilosopher, divine, and poet—are com vi We are in these 
British Standard for a joke. 


NORTH DEVON IN THE RAIN. 


HE ill-fated writer of this article, having, in two successive 
years, attempted to explore North Devon in the rain, pro. 
poses to describe so much of that humid country as the clouds 
allowed to remain visible. He has seen probably as much as he 
would see if he went there for seven years to come. Water, 
water everywhere, above, below, around. A grey mist resting 
ona green and juicy hill, with a bright and rapid river at its foot 
—such is the scene, a hundred times repeated, which must con- 
tent the stranger who has proposed to himself to view North 
Devon. And yet, disappointing and wearying as is the pedes. 
trian’s task, there is something irresistibly fascinating in the wild 
country whence the East and West Lynn rivers descend towards 
the north, and the Exe and its tributary the Barle towards the 
south. The red deer still haunt the recesses of Exmoor, and 
over its high table-land roam the half-wild ponies which, when 
reclaimed to servitude, are capable of carrying a stout farmer 
fifty miles a day between his snug homestead in a more fertile 
district and the grazing-ground which he rents among the 
clouds. We will suppose that a pedestrian desiring to explore 
this district arrives by the railway at Bridgewater. A walk of 
twenty-three miles through Cannington, Nether Stowey, and 
Williton, in the north of Somerset, will bring him to the sea- 
side at a small hotel called the Blue Anchor, which appears to 
give its name to the cliffs on which it stands. On his way he 
will find the beautiful new church built by Sir Peregrine Acland 
at St. Audrey’s. The country is mostly fertile, and would be 
called beautiful by one who came from a great town or from the 
dead levels of the Eastern counties. Next day he will pass 
through the fine park in which stands Dunster Castle, and will 
ascend a lofty hill called Grabhurst, along the ridge of which, for 
three and a half miles, he will enjoy a splendid view of sea and 
land. He descends from this ridge to the small town of Porlock, 
and thence ascends a sufficiently steep hill for three miles. At 
the top of it he is still in Somerset, but is upon the seaward 
border of Exmoor, and is getting near to Devon, to scenery of 
renowned beauty, and to the rain. The road runs for ten miles 
along the top of the high cliffs which form the southern shore of 
the Bristol Channel, and then descends into the deep valley of 
the Lynn with a precipitancy to which it is desirable that ner- 
yous ladies who come by the daily coach should close their eyes. 
The steep incline, the darkening shades of evening, and the 
loud-voiced torrent are suddenly relieved by the hospitable lights 
of the hotel, which stands just above the confluence of the two 
rivers called the East and the West Lynn. ‘The little villages of 
Lynmouth, in the gorge, and Lynton, half-way up the height 
beyond it, are a favourite subject of description in the guide- 
books. We will content ourselves with the practical remark, 
that the aforesaid hotel has a smoking-room and sadly wants a 
billiard-table. Our traveller who has reached it will have walked 
twenty-six miles from his last halting-place, as well as from the 
sunshine and from the possibility of finding anything to do. 
Let us hope that he is sufliciently fatigued to be content with 
inactivity till the next day. In the morning, he would probably 
like to bathe, but is deterred by the inexpediency of beginning 
his day’s work by wetting his clothes inside as well as outside. 
There are only two bathing-machines at Lynmouth, and they 
are reserved for ladies. However, he can protract his break- 
fast, and then probably he ean smoke with patience for 
an hour in the hotel. After that, there is, nearer to the 
sea, a lime-kiln, on which, if it is not in use, he may again 
smoke, with the command of a slightly altered prospect, 
for perhaps a second hour. The rain sometimes falls perpendicu- 
larly, and sometimes flies past upon the wind. The rivers gain 
in voice and volume, and in the depth of the colour which they 
bring with them from the red hills. The question now seriously 
presents itself, What is to be done to-day? To stay longer 
under cover is intolerable, and if one must go forth, it seems best 
to get into rapid motion towards some new place. There is the 
coast walk of eighteen miles, through the famous Valley of Rocks, 
and the glen of Heddon’s Mouth, the most beautiful in all this 
region, and the straggling, squalid village of Combe Martin, 
which Kingsley aptly calls “the mile-long man-stye,” to Iifra- 
combe, which is a considerable, and would be a cheerful sea-side 
town, if it were not for this perpetual rain. It is a conjecture 
many critics that the lines of a well-known poem-- 
And the stately ships go in 
To the haven under the hill— 


refer to Ilfracombe; and it is a conjecture of our own that the 

words “stately ships” are put by poetic license in the plural, 

and refer to the single steamboat in which miserable penne, 

ae | deck and sick below, are conveyed to Ilfracombe 
ristol. 

We are of opinion that the greatest sight in Ilfracombe is 
the tunnel which has been constructed through a cliff for pre- 
serving decency in bathing. This tunnel has two branches, 0 
which ladies take that to the right, and gentlemen that to the 
left. Having emerged on the sea-side of the cliff, we know 
from personal observation that there is nothing to prevent the 
gentlemen looking at the ladies, and we believe that there can 
be nothing to prevent the ladies looking at the gentlemen. 
then it 4 a prevention of society Iifracombe that th 

o not see each other. You pay your halfpenny to pass 
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ducted you behind a sereen of rock. The part of “ wall,” 
from a familiar play, is performed at Ilfracombe by a toll- 
keeper, of whom Pyramus purchases the right to believe that 
Thisbe is invisible. 

But instead of walking along the coast from Lynmouth west- 
wards to Ilfracombe, you may, if you please, turn southwards, 
and walk inland over the watershed of Exmoor to Dulverton. 
As soon as you have passed the top of the ridge. the Barle and 
the Exe rivers are rising on your right and left. Nine miles from 
Lynmouth is Simonsbath, the village which Mr. Knight founded 
in the centre of the wild district which five-and-forty years ago 
he undertook to civilize and cultivate. We may observe, once 
for all, that in this country dwell an honest people, who give you 
ample measure, whether it be in a quart of ale or in a mile of 
road. Milestones are of course unknown, and we should suppose 
the distances are traditional. The rough roads are crossed by 
innumerable rivulets, and also by many gates, originally intended 
to continue the circles of fence which partially restrain the cattle. 
The fastenings of these gates have long since perished. so that a 
beast of any sagacity might push them open. A donkey would 
do it in a moment, but that useful animal has too much good 
sense to propagate himself on Exmoor. Of course, a mounted 
man can open these gates easily, but they would not be at all 
convenient to a single traveller in a gig, with an unquiet horse, 
ona dark night. They serve, together with the ruined mansion 
of Mr. Knight at Simonsbath, as monuments of a speculation 
of which the cost and difficulty were under-estimated. It must 
be owned, however, that Mr. Knight did actually succeed 
in making trees grow in the heart of Exmoor forest; and 
therefore, perhaps, the rest of his scheme was not abso- 
lutely impracticable. Besides the aforesaid trees, which really 
are a great surprise to the stranger in such a place, the 
village of Simonsbath contains the three essentials of a vil- 
lage—viz., a church, a publichouse, and a blacksmith’s shop. 
The name is said to come from a pool in the Barle, where 
a formidable outlaw named Simon, or Seigmund, took his morn- 
ing bath, in some very distant age when it did not always rain 
upon Exmoor, and when the natives did not get every day a very 
complete washing without the trouble of taking off their clothes. 
Five miles beyond Simonsbath is Exford, where our traveller 
will find an inn, the merits of which are, we suspect, well known 
to trout-fishers of the Devon rivers. To the stranger, however, 
the discovery of pale ale at Exford appears almost as stupendous 
as that of trees at Simonsbath. The flavour of the mutton of 
that county is not unknown to epicures, nor is the richness of its 
cream unlonged for. Happily, too, the unsophisticated landlord 
supplies these delicacies at a scale of prices which must be older 
than Mr. Knight’s trees. We are certain that he will never see 
these pages, and therefore it will remain to him a secret that 
good bedrooms, where one may lie and listen to the soothing 
murmur of the Exe, appear preternaturally cheap to tourists at 
ashilling for a night’s lodging. From this abode of primitive 
virtue to the town of Dulverton the distance is, by the nearest 
road, ten miles. Instead of taking that road, it may be well 
to visit Winsford, a few miles lower down the Exe, passing 
through a lovely valley, along which flows a tributary of the main 
river. The village stands at the confluence of these two streams. 
From Winsford it is worth while to cross the high table-land 
between the Exe and Barle, and descend into the valley of the 
latter, to examine the ancient foot-bridge called Tor’s Steps, 
which was built by a people ignorant of the principle of the 
arch. Imagination is free to fix the number of generations which 
have used this bridge. It is formed of flat slabs of stone resting 
onrude piers, without masonry or fastening of any kind. There 
are sixteen piers—this large number being rendered necessary by 
the limited span of the supported stones. A place has been chosen 
for this bridge where the river is wide and shallow. In general, 
the Barle is confined closely between steep hills, clad for the most 
part with plantations of young oak, which are largely grown 
throughout this country for the sake of the bark. If, at any 
po the hills recede a little from the river, the apace is occupied 

y meadows of the richest green. If the hills recede still 
further, a convenient situation is afforded for building houses. 
The village of Withy-pogl above, and the town of Dulverton 
below, Tor's Steps occupy two of these small plains between the 
river and the hills. The walk from Tor’s Steps up the Barle to 
Withy-pool looks very tempting, but it can only be accomplished 
after a prevalence of dry weather. Lately, the damp woods on 
one side and the swollen river on the other have swallowed up 
all vestiges of a path. The village of Withy-pool may be reached 
by a field-track over the hills, and thence, if the table-land be 
crossed once more to Exford, the tourist will have completed a 
cireuit of about fourteen miles. He may then take the road to 
Dulverton, which passes for nearly eight miles over the plateau 
before mentioned, and then descends suddenly to the level of 
the Barle, which is here a very fine river. This plateau is almost 
all bleak common, with sheep of brilliant whiteness grazing amid 
the purple heather. You need not expect to meet aman; and 
if you come to a directing-post, its conversational powers 
have probably been affected by the decay of its horizontal 
arms. At one point, where there really is some difficulty 
in judging which of two exceedingly bad roads, crossed at 
intervals by gates, leads to the town of Dulverton, there 

by the wayside the mouldering remains of what appears 
to have been once a traveller's friend. The valley of the Barle 


‘immediately above and below Dulverton is one of those places 
which are less famous for their beauty than they deserve. We 
have no intention of trying to write it up, for a crowd of tourists 
would destroy the seclusion of the Exmoor district and infallibly 
ruin the prices at the inns. Having visited Dulverton for the 
second time after an interval of nearly twenty years, we found 
the quiet of the town and the beauty of its site unimpaired. 
Below Dulverton the Exe and the Barle unite, and the former, 
although by much the smaller river, gives its name to the min- 
gled waters. The Exe flows on to Tiverton through a valley 
which is very beautiful, although far more fertile and of gentler 
angers than the country above Dulverton. A walk of thirteen 
miles over a good road with an occasional turnpike gate, pre- 
pares the traveller for civilization in its most advanced form— 
that of a railway station. It should be observed that although 
Lynmouth and Tiverton, the termini of this route, are both in 
Devon, we have been in Somerset during the greater part of 
it, although close upon the border of the county which is more 
notorious for humidity. Perhaps Devon bears some blame which 
properly belongs to Somerset. The clouds which descend upon 
the sojourner at Lynmouth or Ifracombe are collected by the: 
Exmoor heights which lie behind the seaward cliffs. 


REVIEWS. 


PLATO AND ARISTOTLE ON THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH.* 


i & is somewhat surprising, in the present day in England, to 
find a dissertation on the long defunct theories of ancient 

hilosophers respecting the solar system. And though, from 

r. Grote’s paper on the subject, we see that several well- 
known Continental writers have exercised their pens on the 
question whether the doctrine of the earth’s rotation is 
affirmed or implied in the Platonic Timaus, we do not expect 
that our countrymen will plunge with any undue violence into 
the controversy. We have no doubt, however, that a consider- 
able class of readers will hail Mr. Grote’s brochure with satis- 
faction as an earnest that he is busy with his promised work 
on the philosophies of Aristotle and Plato. Wherever his 
political bias can find an opening, wherever his mission of black 
ening the oligarchs and whitewashing the democrats of ancient 
Greece can be fulfilled, we must be prepared to find a one-sided- 
ness in his representation of Hellenic thought; but we may 
expect with confidence an intimate familiarity with his subject, 
and a remarkable felicity in selecting the features of greatest 
interest at the present day. The paper before us was originally 
intended by Mr. Grote as an explanatory note in his greater 
work. But finding that his reasons for differing from other 
interpreters could not be comprised in the space of a note, he 
has published them in a separate dissertation, the gist of which 
we will endeavour to lay before our readers. ; 


In the Zimeus Plato explains the mechanism by which he 
considers the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies are pro~ 
duced. Adopting the geocentric theory, he places the earth in 
the centre of the cosmical system, and makes the heaven! 
bedies revolve round it in various concentric spheres. The 
exterior sphere is that of the fixed stars. The planets, tacinding 
the sun, revolve in interior spheres in various directions, an 
besides their own motions, are all whirled round by the exterior 
or sidereal sphere, whose revolutions produce to the inhabitants 
of the earth the alternations of day and night. We had better, 
however, allow Mr. Grote to give us his version and elucidation of 
the theory :— 


Plato conceives the kosmos as one animated and intelligent being or god, 
composed of body and soul. Its body is moved and governed by its hang 
which is fixed or rooted in the centre, but stretches to the cireumference 
all sides, as well as all round the exterior. It has a perpetual Lorsaiins a 
circular rotation in the same unchanged place, which is the sort of movement 
most worthy of a rational and intelligent being. The revolutions of the 
exterior or sidereal sphere (circle of the Same) depend on and are determined 
by the revolutions of the solid cylinder or axis, which traverses the kosmos 
in its whole diameter. Besides these, there are vaiious interior spheres or 
circles (circles of the Different), which rotate by distinct and variable im- 
pulses in a direction opposite to the sidereal sphere. This latter is so much 
more powerful than they, that it carries them all round with it; yet x 4 
make good, to a certain extent, their own special opposite movement, whi 
causes their positions to be ever changing, and the whole system to be com- 
plicated. But the grand, capital, uniform, overpowering movement of the kosmos 
consists in the revolution of the solid axis, which determines that of the 
exterior sidereal sphere. The*impulse or stimulus to this movement comes 
from the cosmical soul which has its root in the centre. Just at this point is 
situated the earth, “the oldest and most venerable of intra-kosmic deities,” 
packed round the centre of the axis, and having for its function to guard and 
regulate those revolutions, and through them those of the outer sphere, on 
which the succession of day and night depends, as well as to nurse mankind. 


This summary will enable the reader to understand the question, 
though we may observe that the three last statements—that 
the cosmical axis is a solid cylinder, that the motion of the 
spheres emanates from the cosmical axis, and that the motion 
of the sidereal sphere is regulated by the earth—are supple- 
mentary explanations of Mr. Grote. The two first are dispu- 
table—the last, we consider, certainly erroneous. We may now 
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lay before the reader the passage that has given rise to the 
controversy :— 

rpopdy piv eidopéyny (al. wepi Tov 

ua mavrig Terapéivoy gidraka Kai Snuiovpydy TE Kai 

npépag tunyavnoaro—i.e., “ He made the earth to be the nurse of mankind, 
and, by her rotation—or, conglomeration—round the cosmical pole, guardian 
and creator of day and night.” 
As the alternation of day and night had already been ascribed 
to the revolution of the sidereal sphere, it is extraordinary that 
it should now be ascribed to the earth, and especially to her ro- 
tation ; and great, accordingly, has been the difference of opinion 
among commentators. The unusual word, «iAopuévny, like its 
English translation, “being rolled,” presents an ambiguity. Is 
rotatory movement here ascribed to the earth, or is it not? On 
the one hand we have the authority of Aristotle—and we can 
hardly imagine a better—who refers to this passage as asserting 
the rotation of the earth :— 

boot pnd: iwi rod péoou abrny, 1) 
meoi Td pécoy Kai Ketmévny Tov KévTpOU 
Ty Tyaip yéyparrat (De Colo, 2, 13). “All those who do not make the 
earth the centre of the system, make her rotate round the centre; and some 
even of those who place her at the centre say she rotates {?| round the cos- 
mical axis, as we read in the Timeus.” 
Again :— 

ot pév avriy ty Tay dorowy Toovary, ot Cé, Tov péoou 
Oévrec, Kai wEpi Tov picov (Ib. 2, 14)- 
“Let us examine first whether she moves or is stationary; for, as we said, 
some make her one of the planets, others place her at the centre, but make 
her rotate [?] and move about the central pole.” 


He then proceeds to discuss whether the earth has a rotatory 
movement. 


On the other hand, we have the following reasons to induce us 
to believe that no such doctrine is contained in the Zimeus. 
Modern philologers are agreed that the proper, essential, original 
meaning of tAAecOa, or etheoOa (for thé word has several 
forms), is not rotation, but compression, condensation, congloba- 
tion, or, as Mr. Grote translates, close packing. Buttmann first 
established this, and expresses his surprise that Aristotle should 
have misunderstood the word. Proclus the Platonist asserts the 
same, and accuses Aristotle of misrepreseutation. Accordingly, 
as it is inconsistent to explain the alternation of day and night 
both by the rotation cf the sun and by the rotation of the earth, 
most modern commentators consider that (\Aeo6a: in our passage 
expresses not rotation, but close packing, gravitation to a centre, 
agylomeration, and that the Zimeus as well as the Phedo teaches 
the immebility of the earth. This is the view of the illustrious 
scholar M. Boeckh, the greatest modern authority on the inter- 

retation of the Zimeus. Mr. Grote gives his argument as 
‘ollows :— 

The Platonic Timeus affirms, in ¢ and unequivocal terms, the rota- 
tion of the outer celestial sphere (the sidereal sphere of aplanes) in twenty- 
four hours, as bringing about and determining the succession of day and night. 
Whoever believes this cannot, at the same time, believe that the earth revolves 
round its own axis in twenty-four hours, and that the succession of day and 

ight is determined thereby. The one of these two affirmations excludes the 
other; and as the first of the two is proclaimed beyond all possibility of doubt 
in the Platonic Timaus, so we may be sure that the second of the two can- 
not be proclaimed in the same discourse. If any passage therein seems to 
countenance it, we must look for some other mode of interpreting the passage. 


Similarly also argues M. Cousin :— 

Si la terre suit le mouvement de l’axe du monde, le mouvement de la huititme 
sphére, qui est le Méme, devient nul per rapport 4 elle, et les étoiles fixes, 
qui appartiennent a elle, demeurent en apparence dans une immobilité 
absolue; ce qui est contraire 4 |’expérience et au sens commun et a l’opinion 
de Platon, exprimée dans ce méme passage. 

Such was the state of the controversy when Mr. Grote ap- 

red on the stage to advocate a novel and remarkable view. 

e adopts Buttmann’s interpretation of tAXeoOa, and translates 
it “close packed,” and yet he denies that the passage in the 
Timeus is consistent with the immobility of the earth. He 
assumes that the cosmical axis, from its moving the spheres, 
must be regarded as a solid cylinder, and that the earth being 
closely packed on this must participate in its:-motion, and there- 
fore must revolve along with it and with the sidereal sphere. 
Rotation, therefore, though not expressed by the word iAAecba, 
is involved in it, he asserts, by inevitable logic; and this he 
maintains to be the sense in wiich the passage was under- 
stood by Aristotle, whom he defends against Buttmann for as- 
serting that the rotation of the earth is to be found in the Timeus. 
To the argument of M. Boeckh and M. Cousin, that it is impos- 
sible to believe that neither Plato nor Aristotle should have 
seen the inconsistency of 2 em the phenomena of day and 
night by the revolution of the sun and also by the revolutian of 
the earth, Mr. Grote is content by replying that it is not impossible 
to him. It is not the question,.he says, what is or is not scien- 
tifically true or consistent, but what were the opinions of Plato. 
The incompatibility which, to any person educated in the modern 
astronomy, appears so glaring, did not, he believes, suggest 
itself to Plato or his contemporaries. 

The question then resolves itself into our capacity of belief. 
‘What is incredible to M. Cousin and M. Boeckh is credible to 
Mr. Grote. If our capacity of belief equals that of Mr. Grote, 
we may range ourselves on his side, provided he gives us sufli- 
cient motives for rejecting the theory of Boeckh and Cousin. 
Yhis Mr. Grote considers he does by the following argument. 


The earth is said to be the creator of day and night. Dy what 
activity, we may ask, has the earth a claim to this title? By its 
active resistance to the cosmical rotation, answer M. Cousin and 
M. Boeckh—by the energy with which it maintains its own im. 
mobility. Impossible, replies Mr. Grote, if the earth is packed 
close on the cosmical axis, that it should resist all rotation of its 
own without at the same time arresting the rotation of the cos. 
mical axis, and consequently the movements of the entire cosmos, 
He reverts to the Republic, where the cosmical axis is compared 
to aspindle turned by Necessity, and causing by its own rotation 
the rotation of a number of concentric whorls which represent 
the spheres. If the earth opposes her energy to the revolving force 
of the cosmical axis, there will be the same nullifying antagonism, 
he says, between the force of the earth and the force of the cos. 
mical axis, as if, while Ananke turned the spindle with a given force 
in one direction, Clotho were to apply her hand to the outermost 
verticillus with equal force of resistance in the opposite direction, 
It is plain, he says, that the spindle would never turn at all, and he 
infers that according to M. Boeckh’s theory the cosmos would come 
to a stand-still. This, which is the only positive argument which 
Mr. Grote has adduced in favour of his view, shall be considered 
presently ; in the meantime, on the question whether the Greek 
philosophers could have made such an extraordinary oversight 
as Mr. Grote supposes, we must say that we share M. Boeckh’s 
and M. Cousin’s incapacity of belief, and must take our side 
against Mr. Grote. Groundless as are many of the physical 
hypotheses in the systems of Plato and Aristotle—groundless 
as they were of necessity before the true method of physical 
discovery was recognised—we do not believe that they ever 
presented such glaring inconsistencies as the explanation of 
the phenomenon of day and night by the revolution of both 
earth and sun in the same direction in the same twenty-four 
hours. We cannot but smile at Mr. Grote’s rhetorical artifice, 
when he affects to praise the penetration of M. Boeckh in 
discovering that, while either movement alone would be a 
sufficient explanation, the two together are scientifically in. 
compatible. We do not believe that any child, or any savage, 
with intellect enough to comprehend the problem, could be guilty 
of such intellectual imbecility as he attributes to the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers. But when we reflect that both Plato 
and Aristotle have given elaborate and ingenious accounts of the 
machinery by which they supposed the celestial phenomena might 
be produced, we feel sure that such a childish oversight—such a 
muddled conception—as Mr. Grote would palm off upon them 
was, on their part, impossible. We are not surprised that Mr, 
Grote, having imagined himself to have discovered such a re- 
markable proof of the march of intellect, should hasten to lay it 
before the public ; but it is so remarkable that he must be pre- 
pared for our accepting it with caution. 

Mr. Grote’s positive argument in favour of his view remains 
to be disposed of. Before we attempt this we will venture to 
state our own solution of the verata questio—a solution suggested 
by the perusal of Mr. Grote’s paper. It adopts a portion of Mr. 
Grote’s reasoning, and has at least the Christian merit of recon- 
ciling all the contending commentators, even those whose 
opinions are apparently quite contradictory—those who find the 
rotation of the earth and those who find its immobility asserted in 
the Timeus. Although close packing, compression, rolling into a 
ball, is the original meaning of tAAeo Oat, it is not denied, as fur as we 
are aware, that it has an accidental, secondary, derivative meaning 
of rotation. Now it is not necessary that a word should always 
be used in its original sense, much as that might gratify purists 
and etymologists ; and we assume that in the present 
Plato a used iAAer@a in its secondary sense, as equivalent, in 
fact, to &irreaba. We further assume with Mr. Grote, that the 
earth being firmly seated on the cosmical axis (whether this is 
solid or not, seems to us immaterial) must participate in its 
movement and share in the general rotation. We next differ 
with Mr. Grote, and agree with M. Boeckh, in assuming that 
Plato was clear-sighted enough to see that, under these circum- 
stances and without any further arrangement, there could be no 
alternation of day and night. We therefore infer that the rota- 
tion expressed by i\AeoOa is not the same as the rotation pro- 
duced by the cosmical axis, but, in one word, a counter- 
rotation—a rotation, that is, of precisely the same velocity in 
precisely the opposite direction. t it should seem to bean ab- 
surdity to speak of the same body rotating in opposite directions, 
we must hasten to give an illustration, which will also serve for 
an answer to Mr. Grote’s assertion that the earth could not 
escape from the general rotation without arresting the cosmical 
axis. Let us assume that the earth rotates from east to west, 
and that a railway is constructed round its whole circumference 
on the line of the equator. A steam-engine on this — 
before its fires are lit, will rotate with the earth, just as Mr. 
Grote makes the earth rotate with the cosmical axis. But now 
put in action the independent motive power of the engine, and 
set it in such rapid motion against the course of the earth that it 
accomplishes the circuit of the earth from west to east in twenty- 
four hours. The result of this counter-rotation will be, that t 
engine moves in relation to the earth, but, leaving out of the ques- 
tion any annual movement of translation, is stationary in abso- 
lute space. Mr. Grote’s solid cosmical cylinder bears the same 
relation to the.earth that the earth bears to the steam-engine in 
our illustration. As the absolute immobility of the steam-engine 
is affected without arresting the rotation of the earth, th 
the steam-engine is affected by the earth’s rotation, so in 
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Timeus the absolute repose of the earth does not involve a stop- 

age of the cosmical axis. If the sun, as in the Zimeus, were 
whirled round by the same cosmical axis that whirled round the 
earth, the steam-engine by its independent counter-revolution 
would periodically come in sight of, and lose sight of, the sun, 
and on account of the extreme velocity of its relative motion by 
which it attains to absolute immobility, might be said, as the 
earth is said in the Timeus, to be the creator of day and night. 
Of course it makes no difference whether a steam-engine or an 
earth-embracing circle or sphere thus revolves. 

Our view harmonizes, as we said, the most contradictory 
opinions of the commentators. According to it, Proclus was 
quite right in maintaining that the Timeus taught the immo- 
bility of the earth, while Aristotle was guilty of no dishonesty in 
ascribing to the Zimeus the doctrine of the earth's rotation ; 
and we trust that M. Martin, who, in his Ltudes sur le Timée, 
imputes wilful falsehood to Aristotle for attributing such a doc- 
trine to Plato “ pour se donner le plaisir de la réfuter avec dédain,” 
will, as soon as he reads these lines, retract the dark imputaticn. 

But we are not yet out of the wood, and we must consider a 
few objections to which our theory seems open. If the explana- 
tion advanced is correct, why did not Plato express himself more 
clearly? Why, if he had two rotations in his mind, did he leave 
one—that produced by the cosmical axis—to be inferred by 
Mr. Grote in after-ages, and only expressly mention the other— 
the counter-rotation—without describing its nature? To this 
we can only answer, that it is Plato’s perpetual habit, instead of 
expressing clearly any mathematical conception, to exercise the 
ingenuity of his readers by giving enigmatically the data out of 
which it may be evolved. But for the acumen of M. Boeckh, 
modern scholars would hardly be able to recognise in the enig- 
matical description of the Timeus the mystic octachord and 
pentachord in the soul of the universe; and another mathe- 
matical puzzle in the Republic still awaits an expounder. We 
therefore consider the objection, that if the explanation advanced 
is true, Plato demanded a great deal from the intelligence of his 
readers to be of no weight. In detecting that the earth would 
revolve along with the cosmical axis, Mr. Grote has shown some 
of the penetration that Plato required. If he had followed up 
his discovery by reasoning, as we have suggested, on the nature 
of the counter-rotation requisite for the production of day and 
night, he would have succeeded in solving Plato's little geome- 
trical problem, and might have taken the place of all the dulier 
boys. Instead of doing this, he somewhat overhastily turns 
round, and, with deplorable effrontery, accuses the setter of the 
problem of a ridiculous blunder. 

Again, it may be asked if, after all, the two rotations of the 
earth affect its absolute immobility, why did not Aristotle, 
who asserted its immobility, claim Plato’s authority in sup- 
port of his doctrine? And why, as against Plato, did he 
not urge that, if the earth was to be stationary, it was a 
simpler hypothesis to make it immovable, as he himself did, from 
first to last, than first to upset and then to restore its immobility 
by the cumbrous machinery of two rotations? We might con- 
tent ourself with answering that the Stagirite never does argue 
as might be expected; but we will add that he may have 
abstained from this argument because it admits of the obvious 
reply, that though simpler, his hypothesis was not necessarily 
true—that the first half of Plato’s hypothesis (the rotation 
proceeding from the cosmical axis) being imposed upon him in- 
evitably by his theory, the second half (the independent rotation 
of the earth) was a necessary corollary in order to re-establish 
her immobility. But we have a still better explanation of 
Aristotle’s silence on this subject in a fact that will also explain 
why he does not claim the support of Plato's authority. 
Aristotle’s tendency is always to exaggerate the points of dif- 
ference, and disguise the points of agreement, between himself 
and Plato—to exaggerate, that is, his own originality and disguise 
his obligations to his master. 

This train of thought suggests to us two arguments in favour 
of the theory we have advanced. In the first place, the concep- 
tion of explaining celestial phenomena by hypothetical move- 
ments and forces whose only function is to counteract and nullify 
the effect of other moyements and forces, was familiar to the 
Greek mind at the time of the appearance of the Zimeus or soon 
after. If so, we may with the less improbability introduce such 
a conception into the Zimeus. Now, we learn from Aristotle 
that the astronomer Callippus proposed to explain all celestial 
phenomena on the geocentric theory by the assumption of thirty- 
three concentric spheres. Aristotle adopted his views with this 
innovation. Assuming that the exterior spheres necessarily pro- 
pagated their movements to the interior spheres, he thought it 
impossible to account for all phenomena without introducing 
twenty-two additional spheres, whose function was simply to 
counteract and nullify certain of these propagated movements. 
These he called oaipat avedirrovea, i.e., unrolling spheres, or 
spheres, to use our former expression, of counter-rotation. The 
movement of these spheres is precisely similar to, and introduced 
for exactly the same reason as, the independent rotation of the 
earth which we attribute to the Zimeus. We attribute it the 

_ more readily from finding it floating in the air of Greek thought 
about that period. ; 

Our second argument turns on the same topic. With these 

counter-revolutions is connected a psychological difficulty, which 


mind to demand explanation. That great genius, happy in 
selecting from the suggestions of others, was absolute) 
devoid of originality. Wonderfully sound in judgment, of a 
mortals he was the most uninventive. Yet here we find him 
revolutionizing the dominant astronomical theory, by suddenly 
throwing on the tapis this apparently new conception of twenty- 
two unrolling or techwend- Shbting spheres. It is not a very 
brilliant invention. It is consistent with his doctrine that nature 
everywhere employs antagonist forces. It is a multiplication of 
prime motor principles, which may have been convenient as sup- 
plying a defence in case of any charge of heresy on the part of 
the polytheistic orthodoxy ; but still it is not very admirable from 
a scientific point of view. It begins that complication in the 
geocentric theory of the celestial mechanism, that intricate 
arrangement of the sphere 
With centric and excentric scribbled o'er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb, 
that at last drove men to look for simpler h eses in the 
heliocentric theory. But Aristotle inventing at all is almost as 
rodigious as the bos locutus of the Romans. Wanting in 
lelllleney as the conception may be, it is too pronounced, too 
audacious, for Aristotle unprompted. He would never have 
thought of it if somebody had not put it into his head. We 
believe that he must have got it from the same source from 
which he got most of his ideas. In a word, we consider it an 
argument in favour of our interpretation of the passage in the 
Timeus that, supposing Aristotle understood the passage in the 
same way, it supplies the souree from whence he ~~ have 
borrowed his conception of avéAcécs or counter-rotation. It was 
suggested above that iAXouerny in the passage of the Timeus is 
equivalent to €Acrroevny. We now affirm with greater accuracy 
that it is equivalent to dveAcrrouerny ; and that if we substituted 
this Aristotelian term in the Timeus, we shall have precisely, 
only with more clearness than Plato chose to express it, the 
Platonic conception. 

We might justify this attributing a notion of retrogradation to 
DAopevny, by referring to the only other passage in the Zimeus 
where the word occurs, where we find it used to express a back- 
ward movement or retrocession. Speaking of the Origin of Hair, 
Plato says :— 

piv éreivero, atwOovpevoy Tov rvebparog 
tvrdg bd rd Cippa tidépevoy “It shot outwards, but 
— back by the atmosphere it recoiled and struck root under the 

p- 


We might also appeal to Homer's use of the word, e.g.: dadv 
kari reiyea doa, “roll back the host to the walls.” But we 
have said enough on an old-world subject, interesting only to 
those who take an interest in the history of philosophy. As the 
theory advanced is partly based on Mr. Grote’s, we need hardly 
say that we consider that part of his theory is true; but we have 
no a in adding our conviction that part of his theory is 
unsound. 


LOVING AND BEING LOVED.* 


HE authoress of these volumes has mistaken her vocation. 
She ought to employ her talents on nothing less than a 
Transpontine melodrama. We have never reada story so full of 
thrilling incident, combined with such profound mystery. Our 
brain reels with the number of startling surprises which succeed 
each other. Let us try and enumerate a few. We have a 
young heir kidnapped by a villanous stepfather, and turned into 
a workhouse boy, afterwards figuring in the story as a fashion- 
able guardsman, and ultimately restored to his right name and 
estates. The history of his two sisters is no less chequered. 
After leading a nomad existence, they take refuge in some 
barracks near Dublin, and are kindly treated by the hero of the 
novel, who is an officer in the Hussars, of the Guy Livingstone 
type, and who proceeds to marry the eldest. From this gentle- 
man she is shortly afterwards divorced, thanks to Sir Richard 
Bethell’s Act, which passes very opportunely to allow of this, 
and of her second marriage to a scheming member of Parlia- 
ment, who, with her in view,” has given the Divorce Act his 
strenuous support,” but is, in private life, “one of those savage 
creations which will only tear the flesh from the quivering living 
thing, palpitating still with the wish to live.” From this Gorilla 
legislator she is on the point of being divorced—thus making her 
second appearance before Sir Cresswell—when the case against her 
breaks down, and she iscompelledunhappily to survive him instead. 
Ultimately, she marries a third time, the bridegroom on this 
occasion being her first husband, whom she has never ceased to 
regard with the tenderest affection. The younger sister leads a 
comparatively uneventful life. She only nourishes an illegal 
passion for her brother-in-law, the aforesaid officer of Hussars, 
and evidently expected to marry him after her sister's divorce. 
But he, on the ae is perversely bent on uniting her to a 
young guardsman, with whom she has compromised herself, and 
who turns out to be her own brother, the ex-workhouse-boy ; 
and upon the threshold of incest, a general eclaircissement takes 
place, and the intended bride dies. Besides these three we have 
a lovely lunatic, whose parentage is involved in hopeless confu- 
sion, and who may lay claim to three fathers at least, real or 
putative. She marries the guardsman and ex-pauper, “upon whose 


we claim for our theory the merit of explaining. This astro- 
Romical invention of Aristotle must appear to the reflecting 


* Loving and being Loved. By the Authoress of “Zingra the Gipsy.” 
Lindon® Otley, and 1861. 
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jaded mind the peculiar tone of her madness fell like a refreshing 
dew.” Then we havea stock villain, of Hibernian extraction, who 
thinks nothing of forgery; a respectable solicitor, who only forges 
once, and that a will; a treacherous waiting-maid, who is in 
everybody’s pay, and deceives everybody ; and, as a dash of the 
comic, an old doctor and an old maid, who damage so man 
reputations by their scandal that they are compelled in self- 
defence to marry at thé end to save their own. These are a few 
of the personages whose sayings and doings enliven these cheer- 
ful pages. An adapter will find every possible material for a 
“sensation” melodrama ready to hand. 

We should not have thought such a book worth serious 
notice, if it were not that it illustrates, while of course it 
grossly exaggerates, a growing fashion of the day. Considered 
as a mirror in which contemporary manners are reflected, the 
very worst novel is not utterly devoid of interest. The grain 
of truth which underlies all the monstrous harlequinade per- 
formed by the womankind depicted in these volumes is this— 
that laxer notions on the subject of female propriety have crept 
in of Jate years. Pretty old ladies, who persist in concealing 
their shoulders from the popular view, and pride themselves on 
their handsome caps, are just now asserting, with peculiar 
vehemence, that the girls of the present day are very different 
from what they were in the days when Charlotte was Queen, 
They used to nestle much closer to the maternal wing. No 
heresies had then crept into the orthodox theory of chaperonage, 
sapping the first principles on which it rests. Their style of conver- 
sation was much more Johnsonian. Such a word as kettledrum” 
never sullied their lips. As yet pork-pie hats were not. Mater- 
familias held in her team with a much tighter rein. The corre- 
spondence of each of her daughters was subjected to a vigorous 
daily censorship. Or the letters were brought into hotchpot 
over the breakfast. table, and the thorough ventilation which 
their contents received yas a guarantee that they emanated only 
from Aunt Sophy or Cousin Caroline. No male out of the 
limits of near relationship could make his approaches exeept 
through the regularly authorized and accredited channels, Our 
modern young lady, it seems, has discarded all these ideas 
as old-fashioned and out of date. To a great extent she has 
achieved her independence of maternal control. She walks, 
visits, even travels alone. She has, as a matter of course, her 
male correspondents, and their letters are kept all to herself, if 
she pleases. She has opportunities for casually meeting their 
writers denied to the daughters of a former generation. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are both used to serve her pur- 
pose. Gardens—botanical and zoological—have i:mensely ex- 
tended her area of flirtation. She may ask gentlemen, with the 
utmost impunity, for their portraits ; and conversely, she may cir- 
culate as many of her own as she likes among her male acquaint- 
ance. It must make the grand-maternal hair stand on end to 
hear one of her female descendants rattle away over her book of 
photographs about Charlie this and Willie that, who have pre- 
sented her with their cartes de visites. Happily, there are still 
some things which young ladies cannot do, but which are of 
constant occurrence in the pages of Loving and being Loved. 
They do not, as a matter of course, gravitate towards the officers’ 
quarters in barracks. They do not in places of public resort 
kneel before gentlemen so openly as to be photographed in that 
position by enthusiastic artists. They do not throw themselves 
on the protection of the first man they meet in a railway car- 
riage. There are still, we trust, “ very few who perfectly com- 
prehend the gladness with which a young girl, thrown on the 
world’s cold mercy alone, will accept the protection of one whom 
she looks upon as almost a father”—but who may look upon her, 
we may add, with a passion anything but paternal in character. 

It would be absurd to criticize gravely the morality of such 
a book as this. But it is so new to find an authoress takin 
for her theme the solubility of marriage, that it deserves a wor 
of passing notice—the more that the sentiments put forth in 
these pages may possibly be typical. It is possible that there 
are women whose moral convictions have been rudely shaken by 
the Act of 1857. It iw possible that there are women who may 
regard husbands—to use the language of this book—as mere 
“‘attachés.” There is no accounting for the effect which fami- 
liarity with the “dissolving views” of the Di¥orce Court may 
have upon persons of weak understanding and vicious propen- 
sities. “Oh! those laws! how they bind and loose!” is the 
expression with which one of the female characters in this novel 
tries to justify an illicit passion for her brother-in-law. On 
another occasion, the hero asks himself whether those who 
created or suggested new Jaws are not answerable for the con- 
sequences. We leave Lord Westbury to answer the question, 
and to say whether his conscience is burdened by the matrimo- 
pial irregularities which are clearly here attributed to his legis- 
lation. But the complaint which Miss Maillard makes against 
the new law of divorce is that it has not paved the way to further 
change. She considers that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is a logical consequence of a cheaper procedure in 
divorce. She resents warmly having been tantalized by the 
agitation to promote that object. “A painful Jaw,” she says, 
* mooted, and placed before the eyes as a possible one, even 
though it does not become registered at last, is discussed and 

ommented upon for months; and the heart willing to accept it 
imbibes the poison.” It is really too bad for a novelist to have 
to refrain from uniting two of her characters in ny a and to 
have to kill one of them instead, simply because they happen to 


stand within the prohibited degrees. We have seen what the 
ladies in these pages think of marriage. Here we have its history 
pithily set forth by the respectable solicitor of the story :— 

What can be more ridiculous than the law of marriage? or, if you will, 
more unscriptural? In the beginning, we are told, they were created male 
and female. Then man stept in, and formed a law of ceremony and marriage, 
After some years this was found too binding on all parties, and too much 
trouble for many to contract it in the old way; so Registrar Offices were 
established where Church rites might be dispensed with. There you walk in 
two, and in five minutes come out one. Strange system of subtraction! But 
then the world found that, in this go-ahead age, if it had been made easier to 
marry, so in like manner there ought to be facilities in proportion to unmarry, 
It seems scarcely fair to put on a patent spring to shut up a door closely, 
without adding on the other side a registered latch by which it may be as 
readily opened. 
And he ends this lucid statement by advising the hero to run off 
with another man’s wife—an act “ which the laws may condemn, 
but all good and true hearts will applaud.” 

_If, after the treatment it has received in these pages, it is pos- 
sible to divest the whole subject of marriage of the ridiculous, 
we might suggest that the tone of this book, in spite of its absur- 
dity, is a proof of the danger of tampering with a sacred obliga 
tion, and of the mischief which a few interested schemers may 
do to the minds of “weak sisters.” Let all such, however, among 
the sex who propose to take husbands as they hire houses, for 
a term of years, beware of being misied upon one point. We 
are sorry to dispel any of their illusions, or cast the slightest 
shade over that gay career of matrimonial variety which they 
may be meditating. But we feel bound to inform them that 
they will not quite succeed in getting their divorces on such 
grounds as those which are held sufficient in these volumes. Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell is a little too sharp to let them slip through se 
easily, and there is the Queen’s Proctor to intervene. 


AMARI'S MUSSULMANS IN SICILY.* 
Ww: might expect to find the historical theme which has 


during ten years exercised the research of Signor Amari a 
scarcely more fruitful one than an English political philosopher 
could make out of the Danes in Britain, and one even more repul- 
sive, at first aspect, to ordinary civic and patriotic sentiments, 
The pre-Norman invaders of both islands originally appear as cruel 
heathenish marauders, and sink from the surface of history with- 
out leaving any manifest elements of order or progress to ender 
their memories. They brought back into organized communities, 
just respiring from long discord and disaster, the savage maxims 
of perpetual strife that flourished among frozen fiords or the 
sands of the simoom. They carried fire and massacre, rape and 
sack into towns and churches, and into the monasteries that over: 
spread the land; and the signal martyrdom of St. Procopivs 
affords a parallel to that of St. Elphegius. But the Danes became 
at last peaceable fellow-citizens and fellow-worshippers with the 
Angles ; while in Sicily the languages and manners of the Arabs 
and Berbers made their fusion with a Greco-Italian population 
an impossibility, and their faith, which was more, tenacious of 
its ground than Paganism, was more hostile to Christian domestic 
morals, and more disdainful of the image-worship of the Christian 
Church. Then the career of the Danes was adorned by the royal 
virtues and abilities of a Canute, but that of the Saracens in Italy 
has bequeathed no such noble figure to the traditions of the people. 
Accordingly, seeing that no historian of our country has put the 
Danes in the foreground of his narrative, or ransacked sagas and 
runes to get at (heir accounts of the raven-standard’s progress, it is 
natural that we should find it something surprising, as well as 
admirable, when an Italian scholar, of a race not generally more 
cool-headed or free from animosities, brings forward a history 
of the Sicilian Mussulmans, compiled from their own heretical 
chroniclers and vowel-lacking manuscripts. 

Yet the subject of these volumes is not treated in the manner 
of an amateur, nor with the trifling curiosity, though it displays 
all the diligence, of the antiquarian. The Sicilian Mussulmans 
are really valued and respected by our author—for what reasons 
it may be worth our while to scrutinize. Has he a merely 
liberal philanthropic interest in them, or that sort of romantie 
interest, grounded on indigenous traditions and “Ja carita dl 
natio loco,” which attaches our Anglo-Norman population to the 
mythic fame of a Cimbrian King Arthur? We find in him no ten: 
dency to such vague sympathies or to the indulgence of such 


imaginative foibles. Or does he seek a basis for the broad and - 


bold comparisons of the “science of history,” and hope to illus- 

trate the tendencies of Christian States and churches by the re- 

volutions that have occurred in the society of Antichrist? We 

ai suspect such an inclination from passages like the fol- 
wing 

Inrunning over the Riadh-en- Nofus [acollection of biographical memoirs], 
we see three types of moral perfection appear successively among the Mussul- 
mans of Africa: in the seventh and eighth century the warrior bent on 
conquest, and ambitious of martyrdom ; in the ninth century, the jurisconsult, 
who fearlessly confronts tyrants and the populace ; in the tenth, the moles 
abbed, or, as we should say, man of holy lite, who lets himself grow emacia 
with abstinence, dissolves away in tears, passes days and nights in praying and 
in ruminating on supernatural events, and rarely chances to rise from his 
knees, to see whether his fellow-citizens are alive or dead. Indeed, hypo- 
crites had to toil a long time to reduce Mussulman devotion to that of the 
Byzantine Empire, by stripping it of the martial virtue and the charity 
breathed by Mahomet. 

* Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. Scritta da Michele Amari. Vol. a 
Firenze: Felice le Monnier. 1853. 
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Or did the Mussulmans in Sicily, we may ask, attain an indus- 
trial development, or a now forgotten poetical and philosophic 
culture, that might figure splendidly in the history of the Middle 
Ages? Their civilization, it would appear by Signor Amari, was 
far from contemptible, but much less brilliant than that of their 
brethren in Spain. We have here a notable account of the 
assistance which a Sicilian renegade lent to the restoration of 
Greek medical science by his contributions to a translation of 
Dioscorides, executed for an Omeiad caliph. We read also a 
pretty long list of original Arab poets in Sicily, from whom some 
sparkling aphorisms and epigrams are quoted; although, as our 
author has given us no imitation of their style or rhythms, nor 
yet analysed the structure of any long composition, it is difficult 
to acquire a satisfactory conception of their literary merits. But 
we must go to another point of view to estimate the importance 
of the Mussulman period. It is one in which the old Greek 

pulation of Sicily fades away obscurely, and leaves room for 
it to become an Italian country. Then the Saracens removed 
the island from the cold shade of the Byzantine dominion, and 
they unwillingly gave occasion, when they sank under the 
Norman sword, for it to be united with the genial though 
turbulent public life of the Latin Church and Empire, and with 
the reconstituted society, the chivalry and minstrelsy of Western 
Europe. They moreover set a brilliant example by affording to 
Sicily (after a few struggles between the local Governor and his 
superiors in Africa) all the sweets and all the solid advantages of a 
resident indigenous government; though it seems only to have 
been, at the best, a despotism tempered by street-rows. Of the 
direct influence which an amalgamated Arab culture may have 
exercised in the brilliant courts of Frederic and Manfred, when 
all Italian poetry, as Dante testifies, was called Sicilian, 
Signor Amari has not yet fully spoken—the topic be- 
ing reserved for his third volume, which is announced to be in 
the press. But he displays pretty clearly the impression that 
nothing could have been worse for the land than a prolonged 
connexion with the Eastern empire. He has an evident horror 
of the distant metropolis, the corrupt administration, the court 
anticipating all the vices of Othmanism, encompassed with 
eunuchs and stained with fratricides, as when ‘“‘Amurath an 
Amurath succeeds.” He has an equal repugnance, as may be 
partly divined from a preceding extract, to the unsocial and 
uncivie influences of Eastern monachism and to the narrow, 
ferocious pedantry of Greek polemicians. His miso-byzantine 
tendencies are strikingly, though not unfairly manifested in his 
account of Leo the Philosopher’s exertions to defend Taormina, 
when it was threatened in go2, by the Aghilabite ex-caliph 
Ibrahim-ben-Ahmed :— 

By the strength of its situation, by the number of the inbabitants, and by 
its traditions and monuments, this was now the capital of Byzantine Sicily, 
of the rugged places, that is to say, between Etna and the Peloriad, in which 
a handful of men were sti!] defending the standard of the Cross. Not being 
able to abandon them without shame, Leo the Wise began to succour them in 
the way he understood, that is to say, scantily, tardily, and lamely. What 
we know for certain is, that in all the peril impending from the notorious 
preparations of Ibrahim, Leo kept the soldiers of the regular army at Con- 
stantinople to perform the part of under-masons in the erection of two 


eunuch Nicetes, who commanded a fleet for the Emperor Nice- 
phorus Phocas, which hovered indolently on the coast, while the 
Sicilians and the landed troops were driven to extremities. He 
was afterwards pursued and taken, when he gave evidence of 
having missed an elegant vocation :— 
He was sent over to Moezz [the emir in Africa], and remained two years 
at Mehdia in a commodi whiling away his time by copying the 
homilies of St. Basilius, and some other pious Greek texts, on more than two 
hundred sheets of parchment; a beautiful volume, which is now in the 
Library at Paris, inscribed with a date and name, and titles, and a donation 
to a church in Constantinople, executed from beginning to end with the firm, 
unwavering hand of a cali hist, with rubrics gilt and coloured, large 
and polished margins, columns lines marked out with square and com- 
so that Themistocles and Archimedes might have envied Nicetes for his 
artistic prowess. 

Ia , a deep injury had been inflicted on Christian Sicily, 
according to our author, by an accumulation of large landed 
estates, which was indeed reproduced after the Norman Con- 
quest; whereas the Arab laws of inheritance had tended to a 
minute subdivision of the land, which in such-like times at least, 
when the useful arts were slightly developed, contributed effec- 
tively to industrial progress. On this point the author’s views 
may give rise to much discussion; but there is something less 
defensible to us in his partiality for political disruptions, and the 
turbulent liberties of small commonwealths or cantons. We 
will not take up the cause of the successors of Justinian—there 
were never great searchings of heart for the divisions of the 
Byzantine territory ; but the cause of the Othos in Italy was 
fortified by a more vigorous public opinion, and by the rational 

rayers of nations ior unity, order, and the security of the 

hristian faith. But this cause is contemplated with a virulent 
scorn by our insular historian, who forgets that the most pros- 
perous movements for liberty, such as we trace in the history of 
the British islands and their colonies, have needed to be fortified 
by movements of consolidation. He writes of a victory which 
a Sicilian emir won against Otho II. in Calabria, as follows :— 

Here the Arabic race paid their arrears of rent to the Italian race for Sicily, 
by the blows which routed a German army, and made an Emperor, an 
Otho, die of rage and of the hardships he had endured. And perhaps Saler- 
nitans, Romans, and Italians of other provinces, dragged by force in the 
rear of the Imperial banner, blessed the Oriental scimitars that were flashi 
before their eyes. Oh the overruling strength of geographical necessity which 
made premature Guelphs of the Mussulmans of Sicily ! 

We are glad Signor Amari does not vouch for the historical 
character of the “ Romans, Salernitans, and other Italians,” who 
pronounced such a singular benediction, and we hope that the 
spirit of schism and perfidy which his fancy has evoked from 
their ashes will find in few quarters the sympathetic homage he 
has tendered to it. But despite some traits of revolutionary 
levity, the work will be a valuable treasury of facts and argu- 
ments to the students of Italian history. To the lovers of the 
language we cannot recommend it with equal confidence. The 

| style, though pithy, is decidedly homely, and the diction exhibits 
| many neologisms which professors may not favour. 


AGONY POINT* 


churches and a monastery of eunuchs; and that he had sent to Taormina a 
guard under Constantine Caramalus and Michael Caractus, of whom the 
first turned out ill, and the second, inferior in rank, was unable to repair his 
deficiency, or at least let it appear so. At the same time Leo requested Elias 
de Castrojohannis to pray for the welfare of the empire, says the hagiographer, 
or rather, as facts prove, to repair to Taormina, where he, being a Sicilian, 
with his reputation of sanctity, his rude eloquence, and his venerable aspect, 
might, as it appeared at the Byzantine Court, be catching two 
with cne honeycomb—i.e., by encouraging the combatants, and purging 
them from their sins; from which, as was firmly believed, every defeat of 
the Byzantine arms proceeded. Elias, an octogenarian, infirm, kept on his 
feet only by the indomitable constancy of his soul, set out immediately 
fron Calabria, with his trusted Daniel, for Sicily, under the pretext 
of desiring to kiss the bones of Saint Pancratius, the first Bishop of Taormina; 
and applied himself to his task with great alacrity. He reproached the 
miserable city with lacking no kind of sin, upbraided Constantine for not 
owing how to withhold his soldiers from homicides, outrages, guzzling 
and license ; he spoke to them of Epaminondas and Scipio, as men of such 
exemplary manners as might make the Christians blush of that corrupt 
epoch ; and admonished them that temperance and continence were nece! 
virtues to him who prepares for war. He fortified, according to usage, his 
wise counsels with the machinery of the epic poem, he vaticinated (and it 


was no exertion of prophetic power) the impending arrival of the fierce | 
African Brachimus [Ibrahim §, the devastation, the burning and the butchery | 
of Taormina and its inhabitants. When he lay sick in the house of a citizen | 


named Chrysion, Elias said to his host, “See in this bed shall the conqueror 
Brachimus take his ease, and ah, what slaughter will stain these walls!” 
Another time, in walking across the principal piazza, he began raising his skirts 
to his knee; and, when asked why he did it, replied, “I see the streams of blood 
swelling.” Then he went about the streets in his drawers, strangely enve- 


loped in chains, and put a wooden yoke upon his neck; he left nothing un- | 


done to terrify soldiers and citizens, if they had any faith in living prophets. 
Thus the religion of the Byzantines always missed its mark. Ehas having 


| ae present system of circulating libraries all fed from one cen- 
tral source removes the responsibility of choice and selection 
| further than ever from the reader—one very definite step further. 
To be admitted into Mudie’s list passes as a sort of guarantee— 
very vague it is true, but real, and perhaps inevitable, as matters 
stand. Books, witha great many young people, are only a delicate 
euphemism for novels. The young people, for instance, who talk 
of new books at the sea-side always mean novels. That ‘ book” 
which has been first widely and ostentatiously advertised, which 
is then disseminated through the country with the imprimatur 
of the familiar yellow label, comes to the reader at last with some 
considerable prestige, especially if its author is an Oxford man 
and aclergyman. We may sately assume that no novel-reader 
this year will be without the opportunity of reading Agony 
Point—that, in the poner paucity of credentials, it will come 
with some priority of claim, and be accepted with higher expec- 
tation than the majority. What are the claims of the majority 
| of the novels of a season we need not decide. They Perf 
on a different basis from those of Agony Point. 

There are many different incenuves to the task of writing a 
novel. There may be, in the first place, a teeming fancy prolific 
of scenes and situations, or a delight in tracing out character and 
| motives, and showing how mind works on mind. Or there may 

be a vein of sentiment or pleasure in constructing a world of our 
own, exempt from the flatness, disappointment, and neglect of the 
_world of our experience. Or a man wishes to draw a picture of 
| society as it is, or as it ought to be; or he is conscious of a 


become the laughing-stock of the people, did not omit the last ceremony of | lively style and a new way of putting things ; or he has got into 


shaking the dust off his sandals in going out of the city, and as 
hear, set sail for Amalfi. 
The Tauromenians, after all this, executed a gallant sally, and 
made their antagonists waver ; but it may be conceived that the 
‘rallying cries and exhortations were something very different in 
the ranks of Islam. And so Taormina was taken. But the 
passive fortitude of the Bishop Procopius goes far to redeem the 
credit of the morale of the Christian side. 
’ paign, when the same city was again assailed by the Mahometans, 
together with Rametta—the last place that held out against them 
‘In Sicily—another influential emissary of the Greek moves the 
‘corn of Signor Amari still more vehemently. This was the 


Ina subsequent cam- | 


the vein, and goes on from ha r, again, there is the moral 
motive. He is deeply impressed by some social view of which it is 
important to persuade mankind, and he constructs a parable as 
it were to illustrate and to set it off. Or there is a political 
roblem to be worked out. Or Popery is to be made hateful ; or 
issent vulgar; or High churchmanship Jesuitical. All these 
causes have produced novels of different degrees of excellence, 
but all with a share of freshness, originality, and interest, though 
the happy influence may not last beyond the first chapter—some- 


*A4 Point ; or, the Groans of Gentility. the Rev. James 
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thing distinctive, proving that the author has seen, and felt, and 
thought—that he has been impelled by something within himself. 
There are novels, and Agony Point is one of them, distinct from 
all these—not prompted by a knowledge, or supposed knowledge, 
of character—not dictated by experience of society or the world— 
not the fruit of speculative opinion—not the development of fancy, 
dreaming, or castle-building—not suggested by the sense of having 
anything to say, aud saying it with any power to amuse or desire 
to instruct—but by the simple determination to write a novel 
because it may pay, and because there is no perception of difti- 
culty in the task, not an instant’s question of qualifications, not 
a moment’s misgiving whether this confidence arise from in- 
sensibility to merit in others or from mere arrogance and pre- 
sumption. 

It is impossible to start with a smaller stock of original material 
than Mr. Pycroft has brought to his first novel. We do not know 
that —o in it is so much his own as the stock of old stories 
which, by his principle of selection and relation, do gain him a 
certain ownership, through the fresh, glowing, audacious vulgarity 
of his style. Strictly speaking, a close, steady, omnivorous 
pees of the columns of the Times for some years past has been 

is sole preparation, and constitutes his only resource. To these 
he has gone for his subjects, his incidents, his characters, his 
plot, his reflections, his sentiments. Thus, taking that organ as 
the key to popular opinion, we are successively carried through 
the topics of the day. Whatever has been talked about for the 
last five years, from the decline of marriages to abuses in the 
Admiralty, has a place in Agony Point. Mothers-in-law, rates 
of interest, governesses and railroads, Bow-street experiences, 
marriage settlements, servants, private and public education, 
fast young ladies, unprincipled speculators, model farming, how 
to live on three hundred a-year, and modern extravagance, are 
all treated without a single original idea. The story—plot there 
is no attempt at—is simply the thread on which they are hung. 
One element of novelty it does, however, possess, creating a cer- 
tain languid curiosity in the reader. The manners of the class of 
society with which the author may be assumed to be familiar are, 
without any modification given to the gentility he undertakes 
to paint, and very curious combinations are the consequence. 
The hero is a country squire; he marries a charming young lady 
of his own class; he has a baronet for his friend and adviser ; 
and he spends Jife and fortune in keeping up the position to 
which he was born. The Groans of Gentility emanate from 
himself and his collective family, and their ambitious efforts are 
screwed up to what the Rector—the adviser of the piece—terms 
Agony Point. Yet we feel from beginning to end in a society 
quite exceptionally free from the temptation of any desire to 
rise. “ The meer Mr. Pycroft remarks, “is like one great 
House of Correction’—and really it wears very much that 
appearance under his handling. His characters have all a 
tendency to rapid degeneracy ; “society,” he elsewhere tells 
us, “is a detective in plain clothes,” and, indeed, we feel under 
the eye of the police while in their company, they drop off so 
naturally into adventurers and swindlers. The most repulsive 
forms of destitution fit upon them—the lowest disguises are in 

lace. It is when our friend the baronet is relieving himself 

m the oppressive heat of false hair and whiskers, as he 
escapes from the consequences of a railway fraud, that he is 
recognised by Lady Mary Hamelyn, whom he has often met in 
London society. Nor are the recollections of his fall so impor- 
tunate but that he can relish even in his flight the new phases 
of life to which his misdeeds introduce him. It is true, when 
he first hears himself called scoundrel, the chivalry of his 
nature rebels, and his blood fires :— 

And had he acted on the first impulse he would have knocked the man 
down ; but those days were gone by. Sir Edward Alex, Bart 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
has outlived the rights of chivalry, and slinks timidly away. 


There is something almost touching in the candour with which 
the author allows himself to warm to anything low, and reckons 
on the sympathy of his readers. ‘‘ Making a night of it over 
grog and biscuits,” “hearing and spinning long yarns,” has a snug- 
ness to his own fancy which must find a response in every heart ; 
and as Mr. Poyser would say, “ the womenvare made to match 
the men.” The heroine, his ideal of sweet simple playfulness, 
thus manages the delicate affair of an offer of marriage :— 

Such being the little world of Shimpton, the significant occurrence to 
which we alluded was this:—One day Minnie Chester was captain of one 
pair of ts, and Tom was grouped with another, ten yards to the right; 
and though Minnie Chester was an excellent shot, one of her arrows actually 
went plump into the middle of Mr. Langley’s target! 

Minnie of course was taxed with this as wilful, and done with malice afore- 
thought, when the day was over. But Minnie was quick, and never at a Joss 
for a reply; and what with her was wit, her neighbours called boldness. 

“So,” said Minnie, “what if I did? Pray did you read what was on the 
arrow, just above the letters of my own name?” 

“We never thought of looking for such a thing.” 

“Then that only shows what slow creatures you are! If you had but dis- 
covered the words ‘ask Papa,’ that would have been something worth talking 
about, wouldn’t it ?” 

This, on the face of it, is an old story, which Mr. Pycroft, with 
real powers of assimilation, has appropriated to the young lady 
who could condense all good counsel into two forms of ** P. H.”— 
* Philosopher and Phrump”—and, thus epitomised, despised them 
both.. Nor are the daughters, as they grow up, unworthy of 


‘their mother. Julia classes amongst the delights of a first visit 


to the mye ag Papa has promised to point out to me 
Newgate, and the exact place where we read of the poor men 
being hung ;” and Sophy’s affections are gained in this wise— 


“The Captain fixed his eye on Sophy, and kept it fixed quite as 


long—perhaps longer—than was usual. In a minute or two 
Sophy looked up, and the same eye was on her again.” But 
though the Captain stared himself into her good graces, and 
though “ he met her so frequently as to run the theory of unde. 
signed coincidences rather too hard,” the offer did not come till 
an unexpected turn of fortune made such a step a prudent one 
on his part, and till the young lady had experienced all the 

ualms of suspense that portionless young ladies are taught in 
this book to look for as their heritage. The papa, however, 
could have no right to complain of delay, ardent lover as he was, 
who had been so near] off himself under the chafing of settle. 
ments and a mother-in-law. 

We have complained of a want of original thought and faney; 
but Mr. Pycroft’s language is always his own. His cynicism 
may be borrowed, but the terms in which it is expressed ring 
the author’s own metal, as when he tells us that “men enjoy 
living at an hotel when there is no bill to take the taste out 
of everything,” or when he speaks of that landlady who, foliow- 
ing the instincts of her kind, Mad “the run of her teeth at almost 
all times”—by which racy idiom we are to understand that she 
lived at her lodgers’ expense. Indeed the writer’s acquaintance 
with the world, within a certain range of experience, may 
have been underrated by us. He betrays a good deal of 
matter-of-fact, prosaic knowledge of the doings of men and women 
of sordid aims and low expedients, whose temper and circum- 
stances make money and the want of it the one absorbing thought 
of life. ‘This is not a region wholly untrod by the novelist, but 
some touch of poetry or philosophy, some spirit of morbid 
curiosity, usually separates the author from his theme. We 
see him as an observer, and it is essential that he shall not be 
held as personally implicated in the picture he draws. This line 
of demarcation does not make itself perceptible in the work 
before us. Not that we are confined to this level of existence, 
Mr. Pycroft has his ideal—his benevolent, amiable ministering 
women, who always “¢rot” on their errands of kindness, and his 
hearty good fellows, who clap one another on the back on all 
occasions when they need encouragement. 

It is not, after all, very easy to give a high tone to a story 
whose theme and moral, whose beginning and end is money, 
Agony Point is a handling of coin or a search after it—interest, 
capital, percentage at every page. Its jokes are pecuniary jokes, 
The hero’s mansion is Hard-up Hall, and the duns who besiege it 
give him a title which we assume to be a real stroke of the 
author's wit, so fondly does he dwell upon it—* O’Callagan.” 
We will do him the parting justice to say that his moral, so far 
as it consists in the duty and comfort of men’s paying their way, 
is a good one, and that he really proves a point not very difficult 
to prove. How far it is well done in the principal characters to 
renounce the degree of “ gentility ” with which they started on 
their agonized career we leave it to the reader to determine. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ATLASES,* 


5 ie completion of Mr. Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas of 
Modern Geography claims a special notice at our hands. 
While Mr. Johnston’s maps are certainly unsurpassed by any 
for legibility and uniformity of drawing, as well as for ae- 
curacy and judicious selection, this eminent geographer’s 
Atlas has a distinguishing merit in the fact that each map is 
accompanied by a special index of remarkable fulness. 
labour and trouble of reference are in this way reduced to 
aminimum. The work, however, requires to be supplemented 
by a general index, since the Atlas will be used, it may be 
hoped, by many whose geographical knowledge will not always 
suffice to tell them in what country, or even in what con- 
tinent, a particular place is to be looked for. Such a general 
index indeed is promised as an appendix in an octavo form to 
the present work. We regret that it did not appear simul- 
taneously with the issue of the last instalment of the Atlas, as it 
might easily have done, considering that its compilation need 
not have involved more trouble than the amalgamation of the 
separate indices into one. As, however, the general index has 
been delayed, we would suggest that it should be so far enlarged 
beyond a mere register of names as to become a kind of universal 
gazetteer. The number of places enumerated in the separate 
indices is enormeus. We believe indeed that every name whi 
aes in the maps is registered in the tables; and as each 
place is indicated by two letters, which refer to the squares 
formed by the parallels of latitude and longitude, the method of 
using the index is extremely easy and convenient. Accompani 
by the general index which is promised, this Atlas will be un- 
doubtedly the best of its sort that has yet been published. 
Another peculiarity in the maps now before us must not be 
forgotten. Mr. Keith Johnston has made the happy innovation 


* The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. By Alexander Keith Johnston. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons, 1861. 

The School Atlases of Physical Geography, Classical Geography, General 
and Descriptive Geography, and Astronomy. By Alexander Keith Jobn- 
ston, F.R.S.E., &c. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1861. 

Manual of Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
By the Rev. Alexander Mackay. Kdinburghand London: Blackwood. 1861. 
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in chartography of using a light-blue ink for all the hydrogra- 
phical delineation of his maps. By daylight, therefore, this 
difference of colour gives the coast-lines, river-systems, lakes and 
canals with remarkable distinctness. By lamp-light this advan- 
tage disappears. Sir Roderick Murchison, in one of his Addresses 
to the Geographical Society, speaks with high approbation of this 
process, by which, as he says, “the orography and skeleton of 
every country stand out in high relief.” As might be expected 
from the antecedents of the author of the well-known Physical 
Atlas of Natural Phenomena, Mr. Keith Johnston has not con- 
fined himself in the present series to merely geographical or 
political chartography. Thus, his Chart of the World, on Mer- 
cator’s Projection, gives us the Directions of the Ocean Currents ; 
and we find also separate maps of the Basins of the Atlantic, the 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean. Besides which, we think that 
the “ hachures” by which the mountain systems are represented 
are engraved more pleasantly to the eye, as well as with more 
relative accuracy and proportion, than in any descriptive maps, 
not purely physical, with which we are acquainted. 

It is quite impossible for any Atlas to do more, at the present 
time, than yee to accuracy of political geography. The 
annexation of Savoy to France and the constitution of the Italian 
Kingdom have considerably modified the distribution of the map 
of Europe; and further changes are probably imminent. In 
Asia, the Russian boundary is altered to the east by the cession 
of the territory to the north of the Amoor by China to that 
Power. Then, again, there are the French conquests in Cochin 
China; and the promontory of Cow-loon, ceded to Great Britain, 
js not yet marked by Mr. Johnston with the red colour which 
distinguishes the neighbouring island of Hong Kong as a British 
possession. Across the Atlantic, the present state of disruption 
among the Republiczn States must be a torment to the political 


geographer. Suflice it to say, that the present Atlas has done its | 


best to keep level with the territorial changes of the day. 
It is much more satisfactory to trace on these maps the pro- 
gressive advance of exact geographical knowledge in every 
uarter of the globe. Mr. Keith Johnston adopts Mr. Atkinson's 
iscoveries in Northern and Central Asia, which have rectified 
and readjusted all the topographical relations of that vast dis- 
trict. From the brothers Schlagintweit he borrows the precise 
position of the Kuen Lun Mountains in Thibet, and the true 
watershed on the north of the Himalayas. The great trigono- 
metrical survey of India is now beginning to bear fruit in an 
approximately accurate map of our Eastern Empire. We are as 
yet only at the beginning of the changes in mapping which a 
more scientific survey of the earth’s surface will wip — 
As we write, the first steps have been taken, as we fin from the 
newspapers, for the junction of our own great triangulation with 
those of France and Russia. Meanwhile, if exact scientific topo- 
graphy is advancing in civilized countries, we are learning more 
and more every day from*the ruder observations of travellers 
about the hitherto unexplored regions of the earth. The interior 
of Africa is gradually revealing its secrets. To the French in 
Algeria, and to the researches of Richardson, Barth, Overweg, 
end Baikie, we owe the discovery of the Benie river and the 
exploration of the basin of the Niger and of Lake Tchad. 
Burton and Speke must be credited with the discovery 
of the great inland seas, Victoria Nyanza, and Tanganyike; 
Andersson and Galton with the exploration of Lake Ngami and 
the neighbouring region ; while Livingstone has made known to 
us Lake Shirwa and the course of the Zambesi. The results of 
other African travels, such as those of Beke, Von Heuglin, 
Parkyns, and Von Kloden in Abyssinia, Rebmann and Krapf in 
Zanguebar, and Petherick near the sources of the Nile, are em- 
bodied in Mr. Johnston’s most interesting map. Besides which 
we observe that the French from Senegambia in the west, and 
our own countrymen from the south, are gradually extending in- 
land their knowlege of the chief geographical features of the 
unknown country beyond. Finally, M. du Chaillu’s chain of 
mountains, extending inland eastward of the Gorilla country on 
the equatorial line is marked here as “ probable.” In America 
less conspicuous results have been obtained. e are beginning, 
however, to know more of-the district called British Columbia in 
the Far West. The Amazon, the Plata, and the Parana, having 
been opened to commerce, will soon be satisfactorily explored ; 
and we hear that the Southern American States of Brazil, Ecu- 
ador, the Argentine Confederation, Peru, and Chile, are endea- 
vouring to lay down with a their own proper geography. 
Turning to Australia, the most remarkable change in the map 
is the gradual extension along the north-eastern coast, in the new 
colony of Queensland, of the fulness of geographical details 
which testifies to the rapid progress of discovery in that part of 
the great island-continent. Mie Johnston indicates the tracks of 
the more famous explorers, Kennedy, Leichhardt, Mitchell, 
Sturt, Gregory, and Stuart. The last discovery of the last- 
named traveller, that namely of the middle point of the con- 
tinent, which has accordingly been named “Central Mount 
Stuart,” is too recent to find its place in the map now before us. 
© one can yet say with any certainty what are the true 
geographical P rds. of the interior of Australia. But this 
mystery is surely destined to be revealed before many years to 
e courage and perseverance of Australian travellers. 
_ The present Atlas has been nearly five years in course of pub- 
lication, so that in some few unimportant iculars it may be 
already antiquated. But, upon the whole, we know no series of 


maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, 


wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really asto- 
nishing. The work, though not so unique as the author's 
Physical Atlas, is by no means the least service which this 
eminent chartographer has rendered to geographical science. 
Simultaneously with his Royal Atlas, we have received Mr. Keith 
Johnston’s valuable series of School Atlases, with Mr. Mackay’s . 
a Manual of Modern Geography, of which we give 
the titles at the head of this article. These we are also able to 
recommend heartily as well adapted to the special purpose for 
which they are intended. The Physical Atlas seems to us par- 
ticularly well executed. It begins with an useful description of 
chartographical methods. But here we notice some omissions. 
An elementary manual ought to contain, for example, an expla- 
nation of what is called Mercator’s projection, and also of the 
gnomonic projection. Again, it is a considerable error which, in 
the geological map of England, places the Axe Edge of Stafford- 
shire east of the Derwent, and accordingly in another county. 
Being the watershed of England, as its ancient British name 
indicates, the misplacement of this mountain is the more remark- 
able. In the following map, which gives the mountains, plains, and 
valleys of Europe, differently coloured according to the general 
elevation of each district, it is surely a mistake to represent a 
low plateau with a maximum of 500 feet of elevation as extending 
right across England from Flamborough Head to Morecambe Bay. 

e know that minute accuracy cannot be attained in physical 
maps of this small scale ; but a nearer approximation to correct- 
ness might be made than this, if the map is to be of any prac- 
tical value at all. However, the isothermal lines, and the limits 
of the more characteristic trees and fruits, are given very legibly, 
and the amount of information conveyed in the whole series is 
very great and very agreeably communicated. The last gene- 
ration had no such he} » to learning as is afforded in these excellent 
elementary maps. 

The Classical Atlas is a great improvement on what has usually 
gone by that name. Not only is it fuller, but in some cases it 
gives the same country more than once in different periods of 
time. Thus it approaches to the special value of a historical 
Atlas. The index is copious, the places being marked with 
longitude and latitude, projected on the meridian of Greenwich ; 
and all the names are marked with signs of quantity over each 
doubtful syllable. The Modern Atlas is wonderfully full and 
accurate for its scale. Its map of Italy is curiously transitional, 
representing Savoy as annexed to France, and Tuscany as annexed 
to Piedmont, while even the Romagna still belongs to the Pope. 
More recent territorial changes are chronicled in a note since en- 
graved upon the plate. We call attention to this, not to complain 
of what is inevitable, but to urge the great convenience of every 
map having its date engraved upon it at the corner. All geo- 
graphical students will understand how valuable such information 
will become a few years hence. Finally, the Astronomical Atlas, 
in which Mr. Hind is responsible for the scientific accuracy of 
the maps, supplies an admitted educational want. No better 
companion to an elementary astronomical treatise could be found 
than this cheap and convenient collection of astral maps. Mr. 
Mackay’s Manual is meant to accompany the School General 
Atlas. It contains a prodigious array of geographical facts, and 
will be found useful for purposes of reference. But. we doubt 
whether the science can be taught effectively by anything but 
the maps themselves; and from several indications, as we turned 
over his rather dry pages, we conclude that Mr. Mackay may be 
more trusted in the facts which he borrows than in the inferences. 
which he sometimes draws from them. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY.* 


M® PALGRAVE’S volume is no ordinary book of extracts 
for school-room a jumbled together without 
rhyme or reason, and where Dr. Watts’s invariable busy bee 
alternates with a platitude of Mrs. Barbauld’s. Our author con- 
fines himself to lyrical ae by dead poets. He does not com- 
mence before the Elizabethan era, which excludes Chaucer, “ the 
morning star” of English song, and others of whom we would 
gladly see specimens, as rendering the collection more complete 
in an historical aspect. The first Book comprises the ninety 
ears terminating with 1616. The second takes us down to 1700. 
he third to 1800. The fourth includes the deceased poets of 
this century. These Books are named from Shakspeare, Milton, 
Gray, and Wordsworth respectively. 
To our author's definition of lyrical poetry we are not di 
to except, especially as it is advanced with hesitation and modesty. 
‘* Lyrical has been here held essentially to imply that each poem 
shall turn on some single thought, feeling, or situation. In ac- 
cordance with this, narrative, descriptive, and didactic poems— 
unless accompanied by rapidity of movement, brevity, and the 
colouring of human passion—have been excluded.” Certainly 
nothing can well be more vague than the changes and com- 
binations which the term “lyrical” has lately undergone on 
wrappers and _title-pages sensitive minor poets as yet 
ungathered to fame. Yet we conceive that by stretching a little 
its original meaning into “ suitable for music,” or “ fit to be sung,” 
we can get arough but sufficient test for working purposes, with- 


* The Golden Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
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out analysing so deeply as our author what the term is intended 
toimply. There must occur a good deal of debatable land between 
lyrical and narrative rhyme in the real old ballad poetry, as 
opposed to its most successful modern imitations, such as “ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter” or “ Rosabelle.” It is probably on this score 
ihat so many genuine ballads are here sedated, that we are 
inclined to consider this kind of composition as somewhat too 
slenderly represented. It is, however, much to be lamented, that 
the wholesale insertions and restorations of over-zealous collecting 
editors should have tainted many of our finest examples with 
undue suspicion. In the first and second books, which should 
to all intents include the whole class chronologically (except- 
ing, of course, the Medieval specimens), we can only find * O 
waly waly up the bank,” “ Fair Helen of Kirconnell,” and 
‘“* The twa Corbies,” designedly printed together. These three 
specimens are, it is true, as good as are to be found, but we are 
dissatisfied at the absence of others, and could even afford to oust 
some of the Celias and Lucastas (not the one with the nunnery 
metaphor) to make room for them. ‘Take, for instance, the 
“Bonnie Bairns,” with the requisite central idea developed 
strongly enough into an exquisite ballad, considerably more 
lyrical than the average of its class. Or, should we here suspect 
some modern touches of Allan Cunningham, it might be inserted 
a century later. The religious character of the piece is not 
sufficiently strong to warrant exclusion, if compared with “ The 
Ode on the Nativity.” Now that the works of Mr. Tennyson 
are becoming so thoroughly classical, it might be interesting to 
his contemporaries, as it certainly will be to future commenta- 
tors, to observe the infiuence of the second ballad, “ Fair 
Helen,” p. 87, on his “ Oriana.” Wordsworth’s success, we may 
remark, in versifying this fine relic was in nowise notable. 
Mr. Palgrave has given us further on two comparatively modern 
variations on the uncertain original text of the “ Braes of 
Yarrow”—one anonymous, the o‘her by Logan—besides printing 
Wordsworth’s “ Yarrow unvisited and visited.” Among this 
abundance on one particular theme, we venfure to regret the 
absence of, to our minds, the best version of all— that by 
‘William Hamilton of Bangour, published about 1760, according 
to Percy. This Mr. Palgrave, in a note, considers inferior to 
what he has given. At any rate, Wordsworth chose the version 
which we prefer for imitation. Compare, for instance, one of 
Hamilton’s verses with anything in our author's ballads of pp. 
‘118—120 :— 
Curse ye, curse ye, his useless, useless shield, 
The arm that wrocht the deed of sorrow, 
The fatal spear that pierced his breast, 
His comely breast, on the Braes of Yarrow. 

We admire and applaud Mr. Palgrave’s courage in admitting 
a thoroughly typical and honest ballad of a totally different tone 
and manner, “ Sally in our Alley,” the freshness and genuine 
feeling of which will out-last many more showy productions. It 
abounds with a most quaint expression of real and deep pathos, 
yet one can scarcely repress a rising inclination to smile at every 
other line. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Palgrave has found the task of 
selection from among the sonnets of Shakspeare difficult enough. 
He warns his readers, with great justice, that these pieces are 
not to be mastered or understood offhand. Indeed, we know 
nothing which requires tougher study or thought. Among the 
smaller lyrical fragments out of the plays, we are glad to find an 
old favourite of ours, seldom quoted and almost unknown as 
‘compared with “Crabbed Youth and Age,” or ‘“ When Icicles 
hang by the Walls.” It occurs in the Zwelfth Night :— 

What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come is still unsure : 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then eome kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
This we take to be perfect quintessence of Shakspeare, and yet 
it is often passed o¥er unnoticed. For exhaustive statement, 
pregnancy of meaning, and closeness of thought, it is seldom 
equalled. The words are all of the commonest, or even home- 
liest, description ; and the ideas at first sight seem almost trivial. 
Shelley and Keats might have studied such an extract with ad- 
vantage. We- miss in Mr. Palgrave’s work, however, one verse 
‘out of Hamlet which, unlike the fcrmer, is justly celebrated, and 
claims we suggest, admission in this collection, as being more 
essentially Jyrical than the great proportion of the Shaksperian 
extracts already admitted therein. It is the well-known 

Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play: 
For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 

Thus runs the world away. 

Mr. Palgrave has headed the Twelfth Night extract with 
“* Carpe diem.” He apologizes, once for all, in a note for the various 
titles he has prefixed on his own responsibility. No doubt he 
hes bestowed much thought on this, as on other incidental difli- 
culties of his task; yet in most eases we should prefer to print the 
first line of the extract, for to give a new title is a kind of re- 
touching pro tanto, and a modern Shaksperian heading generally 
looks like a restoration in an Elizabethan structure—that is, 
very rarely of a piece with the rest. Carpe diem especially has 
an Epicurean echo about it totally foreign to the more real philo- 
sophy and more earnest atmosphere of the quotation. We also 
suggest that one specimen at least of the many mad songs once 


so curiously current in this country, and we believe almost pecu. 
liar to it, might be added to the volume. 

A well-arranged and conscientiously selected collection like 
that before us is peculiarly valuable as conducive to and encoun. 
raging a more expansive appreciation of the poetry of different 
schools and centuries. Such universality of taste is but little 
current at the present day. ‘There is an increasing tendency 
to swear by some particular poetic master and to hate and 
deny all merit to the rest. Thus the lover of Shakspeare 
must be the hater of Pope; and the reader of ay shall 
hold no converse with Wordsworth or Coleridge. e suggest 
no doubt extreme cases, but to speak roughly and in all gene. 
rality, Pope, Wordsworth, and Mr. Tennyson may be said at the 
present moment to be the suppliers of ideality to old age, middle 
age, and youth respectively. These parties of verse-readers 
interchangeably hate each other’s gods, and thereby much after. 
dinner discussion is promoted and no very tangible result ensues, 
It is, however, about equally probable that a ploughboy should 
come to be Lord Chancellor utterly without talent, as that any 
man should raise himself to be the poet of his own or any sub- 
sequent age without some intrinsic merit of the highest character, 
Granting this, the fault will be in ourselves and not in their 
verses if we cannot discern their excellence. It is therefore 
folly to insist upon proselytizing every one to that particular 
style of composition which may suit our individual age or tem- 
perament. 

Another advantage of such a collection of miscellaneous pieces 
is, that chances of comparison and more extended reputation are 
thereby afforded to the poets of one poem, whose single work is 
often only accessible in such volumes. Charles Wolfe, who wrote 
the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” is the most remarkable type of 
the class we allude to; for although his literary remains were 
published, and to acertain extent known, his whole fame rests 
on these few stanzas. But besides Wolfe, and putting out of sight 
all the anonymous pieces, equal to the best, where all record of 
the hand that wrote them has been lost, we have only to turn 
over the pages of Mr. Palgrave’s Treasury to find detached poems 
of the highest excellence by authors whose very names many will 
probably meet with there for the first time. As of the poet, 
so of any particular work—continued popularity would un- 
doubtedly, in a very great proportion of instances, presuppose 
certain merit; but in reviewing a lyrical collection, we may in 
all justice qualify this conclusion by observing that the preserva- 
tion of some songs to the present day may have resulted entirely 
from their lyrical success—that is, because they were songs—and 
not from their excellence as poetry. More than this, the per- 
sonal reputation of some favourite vocalist of the time may have 
earned them undeserved popularity. Thus, any song which Mr. 
Robson takes in hand would have an excellent chance of street 
success. These remarks arise from our finding Gay’s “ Black- 
eyed Susan” among the fortunate candidates for admission into 
Mr. Palgrave’s exclusive volume. We confess to suspecting that 
the popularity of this poem is in a great measure to be thus 
accounted for. To our minds, there is a stage-marine flavour 
about it, redolent of later Dibdinism, if we are allowed the expres- 
sion. A really perfect specimen of the genuine sea-song is given 
us here, at p. 201, without title. This is by Allan Cunningham, 
and we have always heard it called “ The Snoring Breeze.” As 
Mr. Palgrave does not object to manufacture new headings, it 
is not unfair to ask him to prefix an old one when tolerably 
expressive. In one collection of songs we have seen, the perverse 
7 ome of the editor has softened this to ‘* swelling breeze.” 

We are glad to observe that our author has printed a remark- 
able piece, called ‘‘ To-morrow” (p. 163), of the author of which, 
it appears, nothing has survived except his surname, Coddiné. 
We had also seen this song before in a manuscript version, 
with some trifling differences from the present. Mr. Palgrave's 
note here is to the point, and suggests a novel and unexplored 
direction of criticism :— 

It is a lesson of high instruetiveness to examine the essential qualities 
which give first-rate poetieal rank to lyrics such as “To-morrow,” or “Sally 
in our Alley,” when compared with poems written (if the phrase may be 
allowed) in keys so different as the subtle sweetness of Shelley, &c. &...-+ 
Intelligent readers will gain hence a clear understanding of the vast imagi- 
native range of poetry—through what wide oscillations the minds and t 
taste of a nation may pass—how many are the roads which truth and nature 
open to excellence. : : 

In conclusion, we thank M?. Palgrave for a pleasant and in- 
structive volume. In the arrangement and carefully éonsidered 
juxtaposition of the different extracts, it is certainly superior to 
any book of the class we have yet seen. With his evident know- 
ledge of the subject, our author has modestly confined himself to 
four pages of preface, and a very moderate amount of notes at the 
end of the work. In other respects, he is content to retire into 
the background, and let each poem speak for itself; but whenever 
Mr. Palgrave does speak, it is sensibly and without pretension. 


RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL* 


A NY work which helps to make the English public more 
familiar with native character and customs in India is sure 
to be regarded with interest. In one respect at least, Rural Life 
in Bengal fulfils this condition. ‘The illustrations are excellent; 
* Rural Life in Bengal. Letters from an Artist in India to h’s Sisters 
in England. By the Author of “ Anglo-Indian Domestic Life,” &. } 
Thacker and Co. 1860. . 
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and there can be no doubt that they were really, what so many 

sketches only profess to be, taken on the spot. Piaces, buildings, 

‘and natives are all drawn with manifest fidelity, and may convey 

to those who have never been in India a very truthful concep- 

‘tion of the people and scenery in the East. The letters which 

accompany the engravings were written by the author (a 

‘Mr. Grant, as we Jearn elsewhere) to his sisters at home, to 

‘whom the book is dedicated. They contain an account of Mr. 
Grant’s experience of moffussil life in the Kishnagun and Jessore 
districts, where his visits were chiefly paid at the houses of indigo 

‘planters. Though of course favourably disposed towards a 
class of men from whom he received much friendly hospitality, 

“Mr. Grant advocates the cause of his hosts with great modera- 
tion. His testimony as to the operations, character, and influ- 
ence of these independent settlers is rendered the more valuable, 
because, at the time it was written, the disputes between the 
planters and ryots had not reached to the magnitude they have 

‘since attained. Nor does Mr. Grant appear to have foreseen, or 

-to have had any suspicion of the impending storm. The subject 

“js one of considerable interest, involving as it does an important 
branch of trade, and the still more vital question of the relations 

‘of Europeans with natives. 

The indigo plant is indigenous to India, but is grown chiefly in 
the Bengal Presidency and North-West Provinces. It is from 

‘Bengal that almost the whole consumption in England, and 
it is said, four-fifths of that of the whole world, is supplied. In 

_the bagel 1858, 3368 tons of indigo, amounting in value to 

14,704,103 rupees, were exported from this Presidency to Great 
Britain, France, and other places. In order duly to appreciate the 
real value and extent of this supply, it is necessary to bear in 
mind what Mr. Grant mentions, that— 

To produce one small cake of this valuable material, 3} inches square (when 
dry), and about 8} ounces in weight, upwards of the thirtieth part of an 
acre of plant is consumed. 

- We have noticed these facts in order to give our readers some idea 
of the value and importance of this production in a commercial 
point of view. We shall now offer a few remarks on the difficul- 
ties which seeva to beset its successful cultivation in India. Mr. 

’ Grant, we think, is right in his assumption that the complaint 
of indigo cultivation interfering with the rice crops, is not the 
true cause of its unpopularity with the natives. The fact, irideed, 
that a very large proportion of the rice consumed by them is 
sown in low wet lands utterly unsuited for indigo, in itself ren- 
ders this supposition improbable. And if it be further true, as 

"js asserted, that four-fifths of the whole extent of land occupied 
by the planters is, from one cause or another, unfitted for rice 
cultivation, the probability that this is not the real reason be- 
comes almost a certainty. It seems also that, in high-land dis- 
tricts, the soil will not yield a good crop of rice for more than two 
years in succession, though the same land, when alternated with 
indigo and rice, continues productive for several years. 

The reason of the native dislike to indigo can therefore only 
be ascribed to the ill-regulated relations existing between planter 
and ryot, which hinder an equitable adjustment of terms between 

‘ the two parties. ‘The ruinous system of advance of wages, which 

‘ their abject poverty renders inevitable in all dealings with the 
natives of India, and the present inability of the planters to 
compel the fulfilment of their contracts, is undoubtedly the secret 
of the perpetual strife which has hitherto impeded Europeans 
in their attempts to make the culture of Jand in India profitable 
to themselves, and at the same time beneficial to the natives. 

* Perhaps, also, an old and not yet eradicated prejudice in the 

‘minds of the Civil Service against all who are not officially con- 

nected with the Government, has had a share in preventing a 
more speedy settlement of this question. Private enterprise; 
instead of receiving the encouragement it deserved, has un- 
happily been uniformly regarded with a jealous, and at times 
even hostile eye, by those to whom it has fallen to govern 
India. Previously, indeed, to the year 1829, no European was 

_ permitted to held land upon lease in India. ‘The fraud and liti« 

_ gation towhich this gave rise—Europeans obtaining land, notwith+ 

" standing, under fictitious names—led at last to the rule being 
rescinded. But the difficulties and obstructions which seriously 

“affected the independent settler wefe still many in number, and 
even at the present day have not been wholly removed. Sucli 
careful exclusion from the field of all possible rivals may havé 

‘ been natural, if not justifiable, on the part ofa professedly trading 

* company, but would be quite unworthy as.an aet of national policy 
We trust, therefore, that henceforth every inducement will be held 
out to moneyed emigrants who are willing to invest European 
energy and skill in a soil capable of repaying abundantly the capital 
and labour bestowed upon it. It is not likely that men will be 
tempted to risk their lives and money in a country which offers 
even the advantages of India, if the law will not guarantee an un; 
disturbed tenure of their land, and protect them against fraud and 
dishonesty on the part of the natives. In the present state of 

_ affairs, it is probably no easy matter for the ryot to act honestly 
even with the best intentions. His connexion with the planter 
wlio hires his se:vices is very unlike that existing betwee 
thaster and servant in this country. Here, though the old feud 
feeling which formerly united the two is indeed fast dying out, 
the ties of a common race and kindred sympathies still remain. 
In India, on the contrary, master and servant are held together 

i by no such bonds of union, and the ryot simply looks on th 

nglishman as a foreign intruder, whom necessity may 


him to serve, but whom he is also quite free to cheat. His 
interests and duty are morever constantly opposed, and his 
inclinations distracted by the conflicting claims of rival superiors. 
Sometimes it is the native Zemindar, from whom the planter has 
rented his land, who asserts his right to a share in the ryot’s 
scanty earnings. Or again—and most formidable of all—it is the 
Muhajun, or native money-lender, to whom he is commonly in 
bondage from some long-standing debt, contracted perhaps 
originally in order to obtain the necessary means for cultivating 
his land at all. As this money has often been borrowed at the 
enormous interest of from 50 to 100 per cent., and the 
greater part been paid in goods sold at a like usurious profit, his 
chance of ever being free again is pretty nearly hopeless. It is, 
probably, a good deal due to this prospect of inevitable bank- 
ruptey sooner or later, that the natives of India are reckless and 
improvident to an almost incredible extent. To be in debt is, with 
the majority of them, one of the most ordinary events of life. 
Perfectly heedless of the future, they incur liabilities, especially 
on the occasion of a marriage, or any other domestic or semi- 
religious ceremony, which they have not the remotest chance of 
ever discharging. The poorest coolie at such a time will not 
hesitate a moment (provided he can obtain credit or a loan) to 
spend more rupees than his wages for years would sutflice to 
repay. 

Mr. Grant, in common with most writers on India, denounces 
vehemently the practice of ‘‘ dustoorie,” or a perquisite of two 
pice in each rupee, claimed by servants on all purchases made 
for their masters. In the case of bazaar traders this is compara- 
tively a harmless tax, as there is little fear but the dealer makes 
a handsome profit on his bargains in spite of it. But when, as 
Mr. Grant expresses his belief (and, we doubt not, rightfully), 
a similar deduction is made by every native official from the 
money which passes through his hands on its way to the wretched 
ryot, what in the one case is but a petty fraud becomes here a 
gross act of oppression. Indeed, the way in which natives live 
upon each other, snatching, as it were, the food out of one 
another's mouths, is as melancholy as it is notorious. “ The whole 
social system of the people, in short,” as our author well remarks, 
‘is one of ‘mutual absorption,’ inherent, and as obstinately ad- 
herent to them as ‘ frieze to birdlime.’” To such an extent is this 
carried, that, when one member of a family has secured a tole- 
rably good situatiog, it is a common practice for a number of 
needy relations to live in idleness on the proceeds of his labour. 
The slavish attachment to customs which centuries of mechanical 
submission have rooted deeply in their minds, makes the natives 
cling to these established abuses, even though themselves such 
heavy sufferers in consequence. 

There can, of course, under such circumstances be but small 
hope of any radical improvement, except in the gradual elevation 
of the national character by means of education. The extreme 
eagerness of the natives to receive instruction, and more especi- 
ally to learn English, is one of the most encouraging signs in 
the present state of India. The facility with which they acquire 
languages is something quite remarkable, and would a good deal 
surprise those who imagine the native of India wanting in 
capacity. An intelligent Hindoo or Mussulman boy will read 
English fluently after three or four months’ teaching, though, 
perhaps, not able to understand or explain all the words. Most 
natives can usually speak more than one of the Indian languages, 
and Hindustani will carry a person through any part of India. 
At Mulnath, Mr. Grant’s friend, who was an indigo planter, had 
devoted the drying room of his factory to be used as a school, 
where from sixty to a hundred children gladly flocked for 
instruction. A man who thus proves his interest in the 

eople’s welfare, by such wise and well-directed attempts to 
Benefit them, is sure in time to obtain an influence over their 
hearts and minds, which nothing else can bestow. Mr. Grant 
gives a very full and interesting account not only of the cultiva- 
tion of the plant, but of the whole process of manufacturing 
the indigo, from the sowing of the seed, to the cutting and 
=— the little square cakes in which form it is sold in the 
shops. : 

The concluding lettérs are occupied with the social condition o 
the natives ; and more particularly with the way in which childrén 
are brought up, and daughters handed over to the tender mercies 
of husbands in whose selection they have had no choice, and the 
cares of married life, when they have scarcely passed the limit of 
their own short-lived childhood. The picture is as sad and re- 
volting as we fear it is also but too commonly true. We can only 
trust that the influence of English example, in the respect shown 
amongst ourselves by the stronger to the weaker sex, may in 
time produce an effect upon native prejudice, and secure for 
these poor women that reverence and consideration at present 
only to be met with in the homes of Christian nations. We 
believe, with Mr. Grant, that until woman is permitted to exercise 
her rightful powers as a softening and humanizing agent in the 
affairs of daily life, there is but slight hope of a moral and social 
regeneration being ever effected in India. Since the Jate dread- 
ful mutiny, which shook our power in the East to its ve 
foundations, much has been said and written on the alleged 
suspicion by the natives of our design to force upon them 
our own religion, How far these assertions are well founded, 
we shall not stop now to inquire. It is indeed natural enough 
that the votaries of a worn-out and inherently rotten system 


should have made a resolute though effort to arrest 
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the progress of decay and downfall in their long-cherished 
superstitions. But the introduction of European science and 
civilization, far more we believe than the assaults of zealous, 
if sometimes indiscreet missionaries, has set the seal of destruc- 
tion on the already tottering fabric of Oriental belief. Where belief 
has preceded inquiry, inquiry avenges itself in theend by the over- 
throw of belief. The more intelligent natives of India have already 
learned enough of moral and physical science to make them 
incredulous of the fables which satisfied their ancestors, though 
not yet sufficiently enlightened to throw off the {etters of caste 
and custom, which still hold them in bondage to the creeds 
which they secretly despise. The spirit of superstition has been 
exorcised by the spirit of infidelity, and the semi-Anglicized 
native mocks at the faith which, while conscious of its falsity, he 
yet has not the courage wholly to abjure. He is like a man who 
feels the soil beneath his feet crumbling away, but lacks resolu- 
tion to take the leap which might place him on firmer ground. In 
short, we regard the present mental condition of India as ver 
similar to that transitional state through which the old Gree 
and Roman societies were passing at the time of the Christian era, 
when the Pantheon was only retained as a concession to popular 
ignorance, and populus vult decipi, decipiatur, was the avowed 
maxim both of philosopher and priest. Such a period of intel- 
lectual scepticism is perhaps inevitable in the life of every people, 
and any attempt to supersede or shorten it can hardly be 
attended with success. If, when the time comes in India, as 
soon it must, that this state of uncertainty becomes intolerable 
to the natives themselves, we are prepared to supply their 
cravings with a faith which shall satisfy their deepest needs and 
their highest aspirations, Christianity may yet achieve new con- 
quests, and extend her dominion from the furthest shores of the 
West to the utmost bounds of the East. 


OUR SOCIAL BEES.* 


= papers collected under this somewhat,affected title have 
been previously published in various journals or periodicals. 
They were well worth putting together, and form a volume of 
very agreeable light reading. Without exaggeration, it is diffi- 
cult to popularize what on the whole is true. We therefore 
make some allowance for our author on the score of this neces- 
sity, and take “ Our Peck of Dirt’”—a paper in which it is strik- 
ingly exemplified—with a “ grain of salt” at his hand. Yet the 
various topics which he touches lose somewhat from being pre- 
sented as awhole. They read with more gusto in their detached 
form, amid a wide margin of neutral matter, than thus reflecting 
cross lights on each other. Many of them appear to have been 
composed under the stimulus of public attention accidentally 
directed to their subject-matter. They were written up to a 
momentary demand, which has since flagyed, and a certain air 
of flatness, staleness, and collapse pervades the somewhat 
laboured descriptions and forced starts of enthusiasm. We 
recommend any reader to whom the collected papers may be 
still novel to dip into the book at hap-hazard, and not read 
more than two of its chapters at a sitting. Taken in moderate 
quantities, it will not cloy ; and the facts, if true—and we see no 
primd facie reason for suspecting them in the main—will bear a 

ood deal of rumination. The author does not think much, but 

e affords excellent materials for thinking. . We will give, as a 
specimen, some of the more curious statements regarding the use 
of the Post-Office, from the first article in the book :— 

The miscellaneous articles that pass through the post under the new regu- 
lations are sometimes of the most extraordinary nature. Among the live- 
stock, canary birds, lizards, and dormice passed not long ago, and sometimes 
travelled hundreds of miles under the tender protection of rough mail-guards, 
Leeches are also very commonly sent, sometimes to the very serious incon- 
venience of the postmen. Ladies’ shoes go through the general office into 
the country by dozens every week; shawls, gloves, wigs, and all imaginable 
articles of light weight, crowd the Post-Office; limbs for dissection have even 
been discovered (by the smell), and detained. In short, the public have so little 
conscience with respect to what is proper to be forwarded, that they would 
move a house through the post if they could do it at any reasonable charge. 
Again :— 

The Scotch dead letters rarely contain coin; and of articles of jewellery, 
such as form presents sent as tokens of affection, ther® is a lamentable deh: 
ciency; whilst the Irish ones are full of little cadeaux and small sums of 
money, illustrating at once the careless yet affectionate nature of the people. 
As regards the “ conscience” of the ang a the matter may be 
set at rest by the consideration that the Post-Office, by carrying 
by weight, virtually became a carriers’ company, with certain 
ill-defined limitations. The boundary within which they ought 
to rest, being thus uncertain, could only be cleared by experi- 
ment, and every experiment is made at the sender's risk. Even 
when the experiment is made in such vili corpore as the human 
animal frame, unless intended as a mere practical joke upon the 
officials, which is not suggested, the same rule applies. The 
more extreme the case, if it admit a possible doubt, the more 
applicable is the test, “ Try it.” Tothe medical student the con- 
tents of his grim packet were as much a matter of business, and 
seemed, perhaps, as ordinary an object, as the satin shoes to the 

ladies’ hemmthen. Of course, the Post-Office very properly 
decided against the transmission of such remains, and entered 
the silent protest of destroying this very “ dead” letter. 


* Our Social Bees; or, Pictures of Town and Country Life, and other 
Papers. By Andrew Wynter, M.D., Author of “Curiosities of Civilization,” 
&c. London: Robert wicke, 1861. 


Dr. Wynter shines most in a bustle, and prefers scenes which 
gratify his predilection and bring out his forte. The General 
Post-Office at one minute to six o'clock, Hyde Park at five 
o'clock, St. George’s Hospital at one o’clock, the same at thiree 
o'clock, Price’s Candle Yard in a “ melting” moment, the Times 
packing-room between four and six a.mM.—such are the speci- 
mens which show him best. Even the Hunterian Museum—a 
solemn thing enough, surely—is made to feel somehow in a bustle 
when Dr. Wynter “ falls into a certain attitude of wonder” at 
its portals. ‘The extinct animals seem to be touched with life, 
and disposed to frisk about him—the “series of tadpoles” to be 
convulsed, and almost “ shed their tails” as a tribute to his pre. 
sence. ‘The giants in glass cases become condescendingly familiar 
—the very skulls seem to wink and grin in sympathy with our 
facetious author. One is even nd to produce (by deputy) 
“his ecard, which lies against the wall in the shape of a coffin. 
plate.” From it we learn that— 

“ Mr. Jonathan Wilde died May 24, 1725, in y¢ 42d year of his age.” The 
card forgets to give his last address, doubtless from motives of delicacy, 
a was not such a fashionable neighbourhood then as it has since 

pme,. 

The reader will observe the easy play of pleasantry with which the 
black fact is draped over. The medical education of the author, and 
his propensity to imitate the manner of Mr. Dickens, have infused 
a “ Bob Sawyer” tone into these professional topics, which, in 
fiction, was objectively true, for there are many medical students 
who adopt it, but is much to be regretted as the model chosen 
here. We may add a proneness to physiological metaphors 
which tinges the book with a professional mannerism. ‘Thus 
not only is Hyde Park a “ lung,” but we have the arteries, veins, 
pulse, &c., constantly brought in to varnish some plain fact of 
motion and life which might have been plainly stated. One 
paper is entitled “ The Nervous System of the Metropolis.” 

The happiest articles in the collection appear to us to be 
those entitled ‘*A Mock Auction,” and “ aloe Grief.” 
The lines on which Dr. Wynter runs his train of facts slope off 
by such an easy curve into the region of fiction that we can hardly 
tell where he means us to suppose lies the limit from which the 
latter commences. There is evidently a good deal of make-up in 
the following dialogue :— 

I produced my list [of articles wanted}. Scanning it critically, he said, 
“ Permit me to inquire, sir, if it is a deceased partner ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“ We take the liberty of asking this distressing question,” he replied, “as we 
are extremely anxious to keep up the character of this establishment by 
matching at once the exact shade of affliction. Our paramattas and 
in this department give satisfaction to the deepest woe. Permit me to show 
you a new texture, which we term the Inconsvlable.” 

“Ts this it ?” I inquired, lifting a lugubrious piece of drapery. 

“Oh no!” he replied ; “ the one you have in your hand was manufactured 
for last year’s afflictions, and was termed the ‘“ Stunning-blow Shade;” it 
makes up well, however, with our bereavement sits—a leading article—and 


our distraction trimmings.’ 


As a real colloquy, this is somewhat too strong for our diges- 
tion ; but advertisements have probably furnished a substantial 
basis for what sounds poetical. It is to be taken as fact in the same 
sense, perhaps, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s assurance that “ there 
is snug lying in the abbey,” or his polite inquiry whether his 
friend would prefer “to be pickled and sent home.” ‘The few 
words which conclude, on monumental decoration, no doubt sug- 
gested themselves to the author’s gay fancy as it hovered round 
some real emporium of marble. He 1s informed by the presiding 
genius loci— 

“When the father of a family is called away on a sudden, we break the 
column off short with a rough fracture; if it has been a lingering case, we 
chisel it down a little dumpy. That, for instance,” said he, pointing to a very 
thick pillar, fractured as and ragged as a piece of granite, “is for an 
os sudden affliction—a case of apoplexy—a wife and seven small 
c n. 


The symbolism is certainly happy; and the reader will, on his 
next visit to Kensal Green or the “ Necropolis "—that horrid 
name which modern paganism has substituted for the equally 
good Greek, only Christian, “‘ Cemetery "—be able to decipher 
for himself the allusions which the popular device of the broken 
shaft, “rugged” or “dumpy,” may convey. The author 
demands, in conclusion, some patterns of monumental crosses, 
but is indignantly told—and we quite believe the literal reality 
of the reply— 

“No, you must go to Paddington for them sort of things. Lord bless 
your soul! we sho ruin our trade if we was to deal with such Puseyite 


oT never know betes,” I, “that Sectarianism pursued us even to our 
tombstones.” 
The whole passage conveys, however, a somewhat disheartening 
truth, which the observation of any one who has had to 
order a funeral will enable him to corroborate. Vile dull 
designs in the most coarse and hackneyed style weary the 
eye of the well-meaning scrutineer who travels over the 
stock in trade of the undertaker. Why must it still be 
that, while there is an evident growth in taste as regards 
all the means and appliances which surround our life with 
comfort and elegance, simplicity and refinement should stop 
short where the yearnings of affection or the decency 
good taste would most wish their dictates followed? From 8 
cathedral church down toa thimble, architects and artists in every 
degree may be found who labour in a spirit of artistic emulation 


of the ideal; but when we come to bury our dead, we find our 
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selves plunged at once in a bathos of conventionalism. Monu- 
ments, indeed, have received a higher tone of late, and we see 
from our author how the improvement is regarded by “ the 
Trade.” In these matters we deal not with an artist, but with 
a tradesman—a huckster of “ loathed Melancholy,” whose 
only rule is what will enable him to make the most lumping 
charges. Mr. Ruskin might do good service if he would see to it 
in earnest. Why does the nightmere procession of the black 

lelogram, with its stumpy forest of feathers, still cumber 
the way of opulent bereavement? | Why those flat-nosed 
metallic angels sprawling within the fence of black nailheads 
that garnishes the coffin lid? Why must the coffin itself 
be so lumpy and shapeless? Why have we that dead-march 
of mutes with all their top-heavy sorrows of swathed hats 
and hooded wands? The only answer is that it is a mere 
upholstery department, and that “the trade” have nothing 
else to offer. The spirit of revived art has not penetrated here. 
It is all “shop” still, and, being found to pay in the form of 
charges, is acquiesced in with faint grumblings, because no one 
at the moment can shape and body forth a corrective idea. 

We turn, for refreshment’s sake, to a paper on “The 
Turkish Bath.” Here, as usual, our octhas prefers the 
dramatic to the didactic form. We could have wished 
something showing a little power of reflection on the facts 
so well painted; but Dr. Wynter, in spite of his profession, 
has no opinion to give nor suggestion to offer, save the trite 
one, “there is quackery in this matter, as in all others,” and 
an equally respectable commonplace on the “immense import- 
ance” of the skin as a “ medical region.” The Turkish bath, he 
adds, “is a reminiscence of the old Roman bath of the Lower 
Empire.” Of course this is so; but the graver question recurs, 
Is this a recommendation? The science of bathing was certainly 
more minutely studied, and probably better understood, by the 
ancient physicians than by their modern successors in this 
country. A thickish volume has been compiled—De Balneis— 
containing the pith of all that they had written on the subject, 
from Hippocrates down to Avicenna and Maimonides. Certainly 
man never lived at a grosser rate than did the heathen Roman 
noble of the Imperial period. The quantum of sensual enjoyment 
which could be obtained in a day being assumed as the object of 
each day’s life, he found the bath in its most stimulating form a 
welcome subsidiary. The epigram is well known :— 

Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt co ; 

The bath, used, we are told, according to the most improved 
modern recipe, was among the means of perilous enjoyment—one 
of the things for which our old Roman lived, and by which he 
ruined his constitution, and died. Is there not some reason to 
think that the bath was so applied to brace up the jaded frame 
toa further relish of revels and debauchery when the exhausted 
nerves had become stagnant to pleasurable vibrations? Of 
course it may remain, under due advice, a first-rate medical 
application; but a man might as reasonably take to opium- 
eating on the ground that it gave the delightful sensations 
proper to that intoxication, and was in itself a most valuable 


g. 
Still worse is the article entitled “ Brain Difficulties.” It just 
dips into and sports with the most highly-complicated and difficult 
problems which regard the organization of man. When serious 
students of nature are painfully testing crude theories, it is the 
worst mischief which can be done to science to parade their 
doubtful guesses as interesting probabilities. Besides playing 
with such hazardous words as “consciousness” and “ voli- 
tion,” our author really knocks the whole of this perplexed 
subject about like a kitten tossing a skein of silk. Let him 
stic to’ such subjects as “‘the Human Hair,” and leave the 
‘Brain to others. There are minor faults of style which we 
barely stop to notice. The foreed-funny mauner is a sadly popular 
deformity of periodical writing just now. What is gained by 
calling the propulsive power acquired by exhausting the air the 
getting AZolus to do our work”? hat is, at St. George’s 
Hospital, the “ Blue-beard Chamber of the Establishment”? 
By forcing the fun in, we sometimes may, as with a pop-gun, 
force the sense out; and, by the constant use of stilts, we may 
lose all the grace and ease of natural movement. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


[)EScBIPTION S of Reigns of Terror are always popular 
reading, but German authors have comparatively few re- 
sources in that respect. They have never had the advantage of 
either an Inquisition or a Revolutionary Tribunal. The richest 
Period in their history for the gleaner of horrors—in fact, almost 
the only period that will repay his labours—belongs to the Pro- 
and tranquil half-century that followed the 
in of Westphalia. ‘The witchcraft presecutions, of which Dr. 

lienthal* gives a very effective and harrowing picture, appear, 
curiously enough, to have been, to a great extent, a special 
spbanage of Protestantism. The superstitions which, in a period 
calm, are apt to creep over every form of religion seem, in the 
+d of the Reformed faith, to have taken exclusively this re- 
Yolting shape. ‘I'he witchcratt mania spread over most Pro- 


testant countries, as well as a few Catholic ones, about the same 
period. The colonies of New England took, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous part in that display of religion which consisted in 
burning and torturing old women; but the North of Germany, 
did not lag very far behind. In the territory of Brunswick, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, from ten to twelve witches 
were burnt every day on an average. In the town of Wirzburg, 
157 were burnt in two years and a half. Among the victims 
were cathedral vicars, choir-men, nobles, distinguished citizens, 
and—what seems almost incredible—children from the ages 
two to fourteen, In Lindheim, a village in the Wetterau, out 
of a population of five hundred, thirty underwent this fearful 
death in three ‘years. In the year 1670, an epidemic raged 
among the children in a town in Sweden. It was reported to 
be the work of the witches. The King ordered an investiga- 
tion, and the result of it was that 270 women, besides fifteen 
children, were executed as witches. It must be said that this 
King was an exception. As a rule, the higher authorities, 
both in Church and State, did all that they could to stay the 
plague. It was purely an outbreak of popular superstition. 
One of the best-directed efforts to stem it, or at least to mitigate 
its horrors, curiously enough came from the Roman Inquisition. 
A circular printed by the Holy Office, in 1657, contains minute 
directions for securing fairness in the trial of witches, which, if 
they had been observed, would have effectually prevented any 
person being condemned as a witch. But such efforts were 
absolutely nugatory. A blind panic had seized the populace 
and the inferior magistrates, and the pretended trials with which 
they legalized their massacres only added to the horror of the 
roceedings. Dr. Lilienthal has explored the archives of Brauns- 
rg, and gives in detail an account of these horrible persecutions 
as they took place in that district. The usual process, as it appears 
from these cases, which are very similar in their details, was as 
follows :—Somebody or other, quarrelling with some woman 
about a trifle, called her a witch. This put her in a difficult posi- 
tion. If she submitted to the reproach without complaint, it 
was proof positive of her guilt, and she was burnt to a certainty. 
If, on the other hand, she complained, it was a chance how the 
magistrates would take it. If she happened to be blear-eyed, or 
to have been seen wearing a handkerchief round her mouth to 
keep out the cold air, they would probably look upon it as a case 
of grave suspicion, and order her to be put to the torture. Once 
upon the rack, of course she confessed anything. According to 
the rule, she was racked three times at intervals of several days ; 
but if, after the torture was over, she was weak enough to re- 
tract anything she had said, the rack was applied again. She 
usually ‘confessed, under the torture, all the ordinary circum- 
stances which popular superstition had connected with witch- 
craft—that she had had a familiar spirit in the form of a hand- 
some young man, who was called by a certain name, and was 
dressed in certain colours, and who took her on Walpurgis- 
night to dance upon the Blocksberg. Then the question 
was always asked her, whom else had she seen at the dance? 
and the rack was stretched and stretched, until she guve 
the names of some of her acquaintances. If, after the agony 
was over, her conscience misgave her for what she had 
done, and she retracted the fearful accusation, she was 
simply racked again till she repeated it. Having been brought 
by constant applications of the torture to a consistent story, she 
was sent off to be burnt. If her case was thought to be peculiarly 
heinous, her flesh was preliminarily torn with red-hot pincers. 
Meanwhile, the unfortunates she had named were forthwith taken 
up, and submitted to the torture at once ; for an accusation by 
another witch under torture was quite strong enough presump- 
tion to justify its application to the person accused. They of 
course in their turn confessed to the dance upon the Blocksberg, 
and accused others of having joined in it, and these others were 
in their turn tortured; and so on withoat end. At last a slow 
reaction seems to have set in. Either the efforts of the superior 
authorities began to take effect, or the progress of the accusations 
towards the better classes began to frighten them with a more 
solid danger than that of being bewitched. The last of the 
Braunsberg cases of burning given by Dr. Lilienthal took place 
in 1686. But in other places the persecution extended far into 
the eighteenth century. In the middle of the century it declined 
very rapidly, and oops ge altogether before its close. The 
last case in Germany of an execution for witchcraft was in the 
ae 1749. After that date there was one in Glarus, in Switzer- 
and, in 1782, and one in Poland—the last in Europe—in 1793. 
Goethe in the Years from 1771 to 1775* is undoubtedly a hard 
book to read, but it must have been a still harder one to write. 
It is not exactly a biography, but rather a meditation or rhapsody 
upon a fragment of a biography. It appears to be the result of 
some such exercitation upon these five years of Goethe's life 
as that which devout Roman Catholics are in the habit of 
practising on some portion of the life of a saint. It tells 
nothing new, for the author's materials are all drawn from pub- 
lished sources ; but it improves each event in the poet's life, how- 
ever minute, by a species of wstheticsermonizing. It is naturally 
not exempt from the peculiar faults of a biography. What has 
been called the lues Boswelliana rages in M. Abeken with a 
fury which makes even Boswell seem in comparison satirical 
and cold. It is one note of admiration long drawn out—how 
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long, may be inferred from the fact that these five years, in which 
the poet's career had scarce begun, are made to yield more than 
four hundred octavo pages. Externally and prosaically speaking, 
they were not very eventful years in his life. When they began 
they found him at Frankfort—just of age. From thence he 
migrated to Wetzlar, which place he was compelled to leave 
in haste in order to avoid the unpleasant complications arising 
from his having fallen desperately in love with the betrothed 
bride of his most intimate friend. Thence he went to Ehren- 
breitstein, and other places in the west of Germany. In the 
last of the years comprised within this book he made the 
acquaintance with the Duke of Weimar which was destined to 
have so powerful an influence on his future career. The events 
-of these years were that he fell in love with six or seven 
different young women, and that he produced Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen and the Sorrows of Werther. The rhapsodist, of course, 
only dwells on the sentimental side of the first of these two 
classes of experiences ; but they in no way shake the constancy 
of his admiration, and he is careful to inform his readers that 
the port was a true son of Nature, and admired women of 
the Rubens type. Readers who are not familiar with the 
language peculiar to this special kind of cudte will not find that 
this book leaves any distinct impression on their minds. They 
will rise from it with a slight feeling of weariness on the sub- 
ject of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, and a desire 
for some sharp invective to take the taste of this quintessen- 
tial adulation out of their mouths. There is only one person, 
apparently, with whom the author can bring himself to find fault ; 
and that is Mr. Lewes, who has had the wickedness to accuse one 
of Goethe’s early loves of having tried to renew her flirtations 
ana him when she had arrived at the mature age of sixty- 
ree. 

German travels form the least agreeable department of German 
literature. They usually try to combine what the Germans call 
theirown Grundlichkeit with a sprightliness borrowed from their 
neighbours across the Rhine. The latter quality does not suit very 
well the stock on which it is attempted to graft it ; but the incom- 
patibility is made much worse by the absence of any attempt to 
separate the two. The science and the wit usually convey pleasure 
to two different classes of readers ; but they are jumbled so hope- 
lessly in these cases that neither class of reader can pick out what 

leases him without submitting to the rest. This defect damages 
Ar. de Sivers’ travels in the West Indies,* which would otherwise 
be a meritorious contribution to scientific literature. Being a 
provincial man of science, he is naturally more worth reading 
when he confines himself to his technical specialities than when 
he deals with subjects which require large and general knowledge. 
He visited a good many regions in Central America, which, 
though by no means unknown, are rarely visited on account of 
their dangerous climate; and he observed both the flora and the 
fauna of the regions he traversed with some care. In the general 
observations on men and things which are intermixed with these 
scientific observations he is not so successful. They show some 
prejudice and a good deal of ignorance. Against the English he 
is irreconcilable. He calls their observance of the Sunday 
Heiligthuerei, accuses them of enforcing decency in Honduras 
merely for the sake of promoting the sale of cotton, and 
repeats the worn-out and oft-refuted tales of cruelty to 
the imported coolies in the West Indies. But it is difficult to 
repose much confidence in his general information, when we 
find him actually stating that the event which suggested to the 
English the idea of abolishing slavery was the occurrence of a 
slave insurrection in Jamaica in 1832, and that ‘‘ the suppression 
of the insurrection and the abolition of slavery were carried out 
with equal violence.” Nor is collective England the only sufferer. 
It does not perhaps matter very much to any Englishman what 
a Livonian savant may be pleased to say concerning him; but 
still scandal about the private life of Colonial Governors may be 
said to be out of place in a book of scientific travels. 

Dr. Burmeister, of Halle, is publishing a narrative of his 
scientific travels in the States of the Argentine Republic.t It 
is a work of more pretension and of a great deal more value 
than the last. He spent four years in the plains which border 
the Southern portion of the river Parana, fmd resided several 
months at both Mendoza and Parana. Near the latter place he 
made the experiment of buying a small property, and living a 
country life upon the Argentine pattern. But, after the lapse 
of nine months, his patience gave way under the multiplied 
annoyances of living im a country where there were no good 
servants and plenty of admirable thieves. The result of this 
sojourn was a very considerable zoological and geological 
collection. The author also turned his attention to the meteor- 
ology of the country, and has brought back a considerable mass 
of observations. The book is not merely scientific, but 
enters at some length into the social condition of the 
people among whom he lived. As he is an advanced Pro- 
testant, and they are strong Catholics, his judgment of them 
is perhaps more hearty in its censure than it would have been 
if there had been no religious antagonism in the case. He 
speaks in strong terms of the evil influence of the priesthood, and 


* Ueber Madeira und die Antillen nach Mittelamerika. Reisedenk- 
wiirdigkeiten und Forschungen. Von Jegér von Sivers. Leipzig: Fleischer. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

+ Reise durch die La Plata-Staaten. Von Dr. Hermann Burmeister. 
Halle: Schmidt. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861, . on 


of the peace of families disturbed by the confessional.. He even 
goes so far as to attribute mainly to this cause the material 
backwardness and political disorganization of the South 
Americans. The priests are chiefly drawn from the lowest 
classes of society, so that the influence of what the author indig. 
nantly calls the “ parsonry” appears to the worst advantage, 
He is also very severe upon the subject of the numberless holi. 
days which waste the time of the people and disconcert employers, 
On this point, however, he speaks feelingly, for one of the draw. 
backs of his country life was that at the greater festivals his 
cook and the rest of his household claimed the privilege of 
retiring for eight days to the nearest town to enjoy themselves 
—leaving him to enjoy the charms of solitude and cook 
his own dinners till they returned. On these questions, there. 
fore, he may be excused for being severe. But in other respects 
the style is quiet and unassuming, and conveys an impression 
that his narrative may be relied on. The present volume is to 
be shortly followed by a second, and then by a series of sketches 
which he made in the lower spurs of the Cordilleras, near 
Mendoza. The work deserves recognition, both on account of 
the intelligence and care with which it has been prepared, and 
the laborious observations of which it is the fruit. 

Au “Austrian Veteran’s” narrative of the Winter Campaign in 
Transylvania in the Years 1848 and 1849* makes its appearance 
very appropriately just now, when the scenes to which it relates 
seem likely to be repeated before long. It is a rough, un- 
adorned diary of the daily events of the campaign, preceded by 
ashort and equally unpretentious political explanation. Natu- 
rally, the Austrian Veteran looks at things from an Austrian 

int of view. He,dwells on the privileges enjoyed by the 
Mosvar nobility, the utter oppression of the Rouman serfs, and 
the interested motives which induced the former to join in a cry 
for freedom which they were not really anxious to promote, 
He represents the German and Rouman inhabitants to have been 
enthusiastically anxious to uphold the Imperial power as their 
only refuge against the tyranny of the dominant caste. The 
assent to a union with Hungary, which was obtained from the 
Transylvanian Diet, was not their voluntary act, but was wrun 
out of them by the terror of a mob of Magyar students who were 
masters of the town in which they sat. He gives a horrible 
account of the barbarities which were practised by the Magyar 
National Guards upon the Rouman villages, for the purpose of 
keeping them in subjection to the Government of Kossuth. The 
book does not touch upon the events of the Hungarian war, but 
concludes with the evacuation of Transylvania by the Imperial 
troops under Kalliany, in March, 1849; neither does it touch 
upon the reconquest of Transylvania at the close of the war. 

An anonymous pamphlet,+ published by Felix, of Leipzig, on 
the effect of the rifling of cannon upon the science of fortifica- 
tion, only deserves notice for the earnestness with which it 
seeks to impress the principle that, for the future, fortifications 
must be constructed more with a view to their being garrisoned 
by irregular than regular troops. The vastness of the armies 
which modern aggressors can bring to bear will require every 
available drilled man in the field; and the national enthusiasm 
which accompanies most modern wars will make it easy to fill 
the fortresses with the less capable troops—volunteers, land- 
sturms, and the like. Beyond this his recommendations confine 
themselves to purely technical details. 

Lucifer, or the Demagogues, is a spirited play from the pen of M. 
Giseke.t Some of the machinery would seem to usvery antiquated 
in England, though unhappily it is not so in Germany. The plot 
turns on the intrigues of a monk, who is guardian of a rich heiress, 
and desires to procure her wealth for his monastery. He does this 
by marrying her to a man who undertakes to leave away her 
property in the way that the guardian desires. There 1s, 
course, a rival whom she prefers, but who declines to make the 
requisite promises to the monk; and he is disposed of by the 
ordinary machinery of calumnies, suppression of letters, and, 
finally, the invocation of the aid of the police. Like the gene- 
rality of recent German plays, it gives a painful picture of German 
society. The stock nobleman is always a ruined gambler, the 
Prince is a gambler who is not ruined, the priest is a cunning in- 
triguer capable of every crime, the judicial machinery is employe 
mainly for purposes of oppression, and the exiled demagogue 18 
the one virtuous man. So many authors agree to paint this plc 
ture that we must presume the archetype of it is somewhere to 
be found. If not, the antipathy between the literary class and 
the constituted authorities must be dangerously bitter. 
fault of the play is that the complications are continued up 
the last scene, and are then violently and suddenly resolyed by 
the death of the hero and heroine, as if the author had become 
suddenly tired of continuing the story. 


* Der Winter Feldzug des Revolutionskrieges in Siebenbiirgen in den 
Jahren 1848 wnd 1849. Von einem dsterreichischen Veteranen, Leipzig: 
Hoffmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

+ Einige Bemerkungen iiber den Hinfluss der gezogene Geschutee auf 
die Befestigungskunst und den Festungskrieg. Leipzig: Felix. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

t Lucifer oder die Demagogen. Drama in fiinf Acten. Von Robert 
Giseke. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Reyisw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of AUGUST, 1861. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, 


MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY, and MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS REEVES 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, and MR. SANTLE 
SIGNOR GIUGLINE. SIGNOR BEL 
SoLo PraNorortE, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST, MR. STIMPSON. Conpuctor, MR, COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY NING. 


ELIJAH ... 
SAMSON 


MESSIAH 


FRIDAY MORNING, 


SERVICE IN D...... 
HUM 
ISKAEL IN EGYPT HANDEL, 
TUESDAY EVENING—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE . Phew) of 
CONCERTO PL. 
OVERTUR 


ER 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, & 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


THE CREATION .. 


E 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, 
FRIDAY EVENING. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE Bats. 
Secured Places for the Moruing Derhamances, each .... 


-£110 

Unsecured Piaces......... ost 010 6 

Secured Piaces fur the Evening Performances ob 0 

Admission to all the Performances, and any part of he Hall except the 

Orchestra, but without the privilege o 550 


STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE. 
This Committee will ballot for: and select places for parties fubstherresitent in Birming- 
ham or not) who cannot conveniently ballot for oe own place 
Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made dither | personally or by letter, to 
GEOKGE WHATELEY, Esq., 41, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
No app ication e: ms he aut fended to unless it be accompanied by a remittance of the full 
price af the requi 


LopGINGs. 
Visitors desirous of en, ng Apartments during the approaching Festival are requested 
Lome application, by letter, to Mr. HARRISON, Music Warehouse, Colmore-row, 
ingham, 


SPECIAL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 
lave been entered into with the London — a -Western, Great Western, Midland, 
est Midland, and North Rail 


PROGRAMMES 
Containing full getatie of fhe Performances, days of ballot for Places, Special Railway 
Arrangements, &c. at rotia on application to Mr. HENRY HOWELL, Secretary 
to the Committee, 34, Hill, Birmingham, 
J. O. MASON, Chairman, 


Nat TIONAL ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING FREE- 
of PUBLIC WORSHTD in the CHURCH of ENGLAND by the ABOLILION 
of the PEW SYSTEM and the REVIVAL of the WEEKLY OFFERTORY 


Resolution passed at the Annual Meeting. WILLIAM JAMES GARNET, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman of the Executive Council, in the Chair 
“That in order to provide funds for the effectual carrying on of the Free Church 
Movement throughout England, a Guarantee Fund of £1000 shall be subscribed for in 
sums of £1 and upwards, to be paid by two instalments during the year 1861.” 


The “ General Committee on the Pew System” aay consists of upwards of 400 Clergy- 
men and Laymen throughout the United Kingdom af Ci 

Papers on the Pew System and Offertory, suitable for circulation in parishes, Forms of 
Petition, Lists of Subscribers, &c., may be obtained on a a? to the Hon, Secretaries, 
Rev. J. . MOLYNEUX, Sudbury ; Rev. W. ALET, Vicar of Ardeley, Herts; 
BRETT, Esq., Stoke Newington; E: HERTFORD, Manchester. 

Members’ Subscriptions (Half-a-Crown and upwards) may be paid to the Bankers, 
Messrs. CUNLIFFES, BROOKS, and Co., gnton mic Ranehester; or to any of the Officers 
= the Association; and all sums received are announced in “Chur ch of the People 

and Open Church Cireular” (2nd Monthiy), KENT and Co., Py os 

The names of Clergymen and Laymen willing to aid in forming Branch Societies will 
gladly received by the Secretaries. sad 


GREAT EASTERN FOR NEW YORK.—The steam-ship 
GREAT EASTERN will be despatched from LIVERPOOL for NEW YORK 

TUESDAY, September 10; 

TUESDayY, October 29. 


Fares : Cabin passage. £20 to £28, according toaccommodation ; Steerage, Seven Guineas 
upwards, Freizht on moderate terms.—For further particulars apply 0. EB, 
DIXON, 9, Rumford-place, Liverpool; PRITCHARD and MONNERON, 4, Rue Rossini, Paris ; 
Skymovur, PEACOCK, and Co., 116, Fenchurch-street; or to the’ Great Ship Company 
(Limited), 90, Cannon-street, London, Ec. 
SHIP HOTEL, DOVER4+NOTICE TO 
has just undergone extensive repaigs. The charges are modera’ n ’ Coffee 
room has been added. Suites of Apartments can be secured fur fainities. Application to 
made to the Manager. The Harbour Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, shortly to be vpened, is oniy ten yards distant from the Hotel. 


BRITISH ASSOCTATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
MANCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 11th September, 1861. 
RECEPTION ROOM, THE PORTICO, MANCHESTER. 
President WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Beq., LL.D. P.B.8. 80. 


The objects of the Assosiation « are:—“To five a stronger impulse 
direction to scientific inquiry ; e se of One who oul sci 
= different parts of the mi Ay “leoiee with one another aud w 
to obtain a more general attention to the og of science he 
tages oi a public kind which impede its progress 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
, 4th September. cial MEETING and PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, at 


eet haere daily, as the 5th to the 10th inclusive. 
Wednesday, 11 th September.— DING GENE MEETING, in the Free- 
Thursd h September.—SOIREE [M Free-trade Hall. 


Saturday, 7th September. [Tek “in the Free-trade Hall. 
Monday, 9th Seplember.— —EVEN NG D 
Tuesday, 10th September. XCIREE cPield Naturalists’ Society], in the Free-trade Hall. 


On Thursday, the 12th of September. —Important EXCURSIONS, 


Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting may make their soe of being 
as life members, paying £10 as a composition, or annual subscribe ti admoeton 
fee of “1, a (additional) £l annually, or for the 
Ladies may become on the same terms as gentlemen; tickets (ti 
ferabie iby adios ouly) may be din the Pp Room, by members, on payment 


Life members receive biienty the reports of the Association which may be pub- 
lished after the date of paym 

Annual subscribers conte WER the report of the Association for the year of 
their subscrip:ion, and for every following year of subscription withoat intermission. 
Soccemiae for the meeting are entitled to the report of the meeting, at two-thirds of the 

ublication price, 
9 n order te facilitate arrangements for the meeting, it is desirable that application for 
tickets should be made as early as possible. 

Forms of proposal will be in the R tion Room during the meeting; or the 
names of for adimission be transmitted to the Local 
its scientific objects consist only of 
and assoriates, particularly irable that every 


Sec: 
subscriptions and arrears of former members, by the surer. 
For information respecting the Jocal arrangements, Sopbeaee may be made by a 
addressed to any of the Locai Secretaries for the meeting, at the Portico, Manchester. 
R. D, DARBISHIRE, 


ARTHUR RANSOME, 
H. EB. KUSOOB, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 
4TH TO lith SEPTEMBER, 1861, 
RAILWAY PASSES, 
Reception Room, Portico, Manchester, August, 1861. 

The Executive Committee have arranged with the under-mentioned Beltway and Steam- 
packet Companies to issue to gentiemen and ladies the 
as members or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ticket 
Sor one fure, between the 2nd and 14th of September :— 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, 

London and North-Western Company. 
panchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 
Great Northern Railway Com 

North- Bastern Railway Company. 

Midiand Railway C: 

aledunian Railway Com 

Great Western Railway 

City of Dublin ‘Steam-Packet pany ( (vid Holyhead). 
North Lancashire Steam Navigation 7 (to Fleetwood). 
Belfast Steam-ship Company (to Liverpooi) 

Glasgow and Liverpool Royal Mail Steam- Packet Company. 

Application for these passes must be made (the sooner the better) to Local Secretaries, 
B, A, Portico, Manchester, stating the names oi those who will use them; and if any are 
not yet members or, or associates, their names and addresses, and the he particular class of 
rship desirec 

6 PASS one el have to be exchanged at the railway or packet office for the Com- 


R. D, DARBISHIRE, 
ALFRED NEILD. Local Secretaries 
ARTHUR RANSOME, for the Meeting. 


See other 


ST. BART HOLOMEW’ S HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE OCTOBER Ist, with an 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. FRANKLAND, at Five o’clock P.M. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. BLacK and Dr. KIRKES. 
Surgery—Mr. LAWRENCE. 
Descriptive SKEY and Mr. Hop’ 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Gaveexs 


peg FRANKLAND. 
ofA —Mr. Ca = and Mr. SMITH. 

Demonst ‘of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. DREW. 

SUMMER SESSION, MAY Ist, 1962. 

Botany—Dr. Ha 

Forensic Medicine Dr. MARTIN, 

Midwifery 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. COoTE. 

Practical Chymistry—Dr. FRANKLAND, 

The Hospital contains 450 beds, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—On the Medical 
Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. FARRER, and Dr, BLACK; on the 8 Cases, Mr, Law- 
RENCE, Mr. SKEY, and Mr. PAGET; and on Orthopwdic Surgery y Mr. Coor 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can reside within ine walls, 
to the collegiate regulations. aome of the teachers connected with the Hospital 
receive students to reside with t 

Jufemetion respecting scholarships and other details may be obtained from Mr. PaGEt, 
Mr. Coote, Mr. CALLENDER, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or 
at the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


U NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.— 
The ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC and HINDUSTANEE will 
be held on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1th, } 
Candidates are requested to send their ‘Applications and Testimonials on or before that 
day to the Registrar oft the University, f'om whom further particulars may be learned. 


By Order, JAMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
Trinity College, July Ist, 1861. d 


Local Secretaries 
Sor the Meeting. 


NEY and CHOICE BOOKS at MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 


hl the BEST NEW WORKS continue to be ADDED to this LIBRARY as they 


Uniteetion comprises more than Srx THOUSAND VOLUMES, consisting 
chiefly of Works of permanent interest and va 
aun Ch the Principal Works at present in Circulation, and on Sale, may be obtained on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY — 
PURCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRAR 

Mended to obtain C. MUDIBE’S LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of REGENT” WORKS 
Withdrawn from his Co Bt ona offered for SALE at greatly reduced prices. This List 
contains Essays and eviews, Silas Marner, T, 
Searches at Carthage, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, London, Manchester, and Birmingh 


To) TOUR AND PASSPORTS. and 


HER MAJES ry 8 VISIT TO IRELAND.— 
CALLAGHAN'S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for power and 
tee for vi may be worn round the neck as a double eye-glass. Invaluable wd ae tourist 
for viewing scenery at four to five miles’ distance, are preferred to t ~~“ 
Equally available at the Course, or Review. Price 30s. 50s. 
according to size and y be had at Messrs. SMrTH and SOX’s Book- 


and power. M 
at "the al Railway Stations ; andin Ireland at_Bray, The Cw h, Killarn: 
Mallow, Newbridge, and No. 21, Lower Snckville-street, 
n'remi to WILLIAM CALLAGHAN, 


tance 
WW. corner of Conduit-street, London, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 
Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies and for 


Tee LORD BISHOP DON. 
Principal—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


PROFESSORS, 
. Sterndale Mus. D. D. Mav 
F. Garden, M.A. Cave T 


ohn n Hu ullah, Gotlied Weil, Ph. D. 


Alph lette, M.A. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 

The CLASSES for MICHAELMAS THEM will THURSDAY, OCTOBER srd. 
Individual Instruction is given in Vocal Music b: N; and in Instru- 
essrs. BARNETT, DORRELL, and O. GREEN, 0. 4 

and HEATON. Conversation Classes in French, German, Ttalian are formed on 
‘are made for the reception of Boarders. Prospectuses, with full par- 

ments 

teulare’as to Fees, enn, Examinations, &c., may be had on application to 


Mrs. Wiss. at the Uollege BE. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 


QUEES: S$ COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 


GALIND HOSKING. 


are he, MICHARLALAS TERM x2 
BE: PLUMPERE Dean. 
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LEAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


Head Master—The Rev. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Editor of 
“ Terence,” in the Bibliotieca Classica. 


Assistant Masters—JOSEPH CASTLEY, Esq., B.A., Pembroke College, A. 
ROUSE, Esq., B.A., Trinity Coilewe,” Cambri (who has special charge of th 
odern Department) ; with a competent staff of Tutors and Masters. 


, £50.—Tuition Fees, £16 16s. 
The COLLEGE will RE- OPEN. on TUsSDAT. the 2th of AUGUST, 1861. Boarders 
received by the Kev. K. ST. JoHN PakRy, M Master. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Rev. the Siete, or to the Secretary. 


By Order of the Trustees, 
A. 8. FIELD, Secretary. 
HERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


wong, eg Rev. E. BARTRUM, M.A., late Second Master King Edward the Sixth’s 
00) 
Second Master~H. VALENTINE, Esq., B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; a 
Wrangler and Graduate in Classical Honours. 
the] ern and Oriental Languayes—G. W. LEITNER, Esq., Lecturer at King’s 
London. 
The HEAD MASTER will be prepared to RECEIVE BOARDERS at MICHAELMAS 
NEXT. Terms, includin ng Fuition, £40, £145, and £50, according 0 age. 
Hertford is an open and healthy tuwn, twenty-one miles As of London, with which it 
is connected by the Eastern Counties and Great Northern Railways, 
CAND OVER 8 C oO L. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of 
Warden—The Rey. F. V. TH TON, 
Head-Master—The Rev. THOMAS GWYNN (ate pane Master at Marlborough Coll.) 
BOYS are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the Oxford and Cambridge Non- 
Members’ Examinations, and for Agricultural and Commercial Life. Swe 
of £15, tenable for one year, or, at the option of the a Candidates, og 
to Marlborough College, are given every year. Ter end-Master’s honse. 
annum; Second Master’s house, £26. The NEXT TERM E BEGINS on SEPTEMBER Oth dh. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev, THomas GwyNN, Candover School, Micheldever 
Station, Hants. 
ORTH CHEAM SCHOOL, SURREY.— PUPILS 
sunecessfully TRAINED tor WOOLWICH, the CIVIL ICE, ETON, KUGBY, 
and OXFORD. Principal—The Kev. ALFRED M.A 
RANCE—PRIVATE TUITION—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxford, PREPARES PUPILS for the ARMY, NAVY, 
CIVIL SEKVICE, Public and Oxford Schools. Practical French and German, ’ Seaside 
residence. Terms from 100 Guineas per annum, or by the mouth,—Address, Rev. M.A. 
Oxon, Maison Forget, Ste. Adresse Havre, France. 
x > 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE 
CIVIL BERY ee SIX PUVILS are PREPARED for the above Examinations by 
the Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, M.A., late Feilow of Co: pus Ciristi College, Cambridge, and for 
some years one of ihe Mateimatien and Classical Vrofessors in the Royal Indian Military 
College at Addiscombe.—Address, “The Limes, Croydon.”’ 
W INDIA CIVIL SEKVICE, DIRECT 
COMMISSIONS, &c.—Gentiemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 
to the course to be pursued, inst: uction by hishly qual fied masters, and every facility 
= —— in the house of A. "D. SPRAN , M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 
At his establishment have qualified this year, ton successful candidates for Wooiwich, 


three at every examination for Direct Commissions, and the highest in Modern Languages 
for two years at the India Civil Service Examination. 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 


SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the Et COLLEGE, and Candiéntes for Direct 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Registered Provisionally, and intended to be nder the 
Statute 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110. Capital £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 each, of whieh itis 
intended to call up only £5 per Share. Preliminary Deposit £1 per 7 on Application, 
and £1 upon Allotment. 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co.), Chairman. 
HENRY TROWEK, (frowers and Laveen), 


an 
Henry Ghinn, (late of Victoria), 39, Bus 

Veheiniah Grifliths, Esq. (N. Grifliths, ‘rate and 


William Lee, Es (Lee, Son, and 


. R. Thomson and Co.) 
Esq. (Hills an 
John Kemp Welch, ‘Esa. | (Orlando Jones and Co.), 
With power to add to their number. 
BANKERS—The London and County Bank. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. Thomas, and Mincing-lane. 


ROKERS—Messrs, Horsfail and Addison, Liverpool ; E, Seymour, Esq., 
Throgmorton-street, 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—34, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 


The Committee of Merchants, phen, and others appointed at a public meeting held at 
the Mansion House, on the 25th July, 180%, to consult with the combined Fire Insurance 
Oitices reiative to the re- adjustment’ of their greatly increased rates of insurance, have 
decided upon the establishment of an Independent Company. 

Powerful support has been already obtained from the various interests represented at 
that meeting, and a Provisional Board has been formed from leading commercial houses, 
and vthers, who, by their influence and extensive connexions, at once secure to this 
Company a ‘large amount of profitable business. 

The first principles of the Company will be the establish of a ble classifi 
tion of risks, as regards both Merchandise and Warehouses, and more liberal — 
ments than are now obtainable upon Floating and eg etme Policies. A scale of 


will be adopted which, while fully ive, shall to encou- 
rage a universal habit of insurance. 
‘ it is intended to reserve a per-centage of profits for periodical division amongst 
nsurers. 

The Company will undertake the Insurance of Houses and their contents at equitable 
—, this class of business having long proved a large source of profit to the existing 


Tre. ‘Company will be strictly independent in its operations, and, in pursuance of the 
comprehensive principle on which the Board has been constituted, will address itself to 
every class of Insurers. 

The principle of Limited Liability will be extended to all Insurances effected with = 
Company, by the introduction of the usual clause, limiting the amount of each 8 
holder's responsibility. 

Power wii! be taken in the Deed of Settlement (with the consent of a meeting of Share- 
holders) to extend the operations of the Company to Life and Marine business, should it 
hereafter be thought desirable to co so. 

It is intended to call up £5 per Share only, of which a deposit of £1 wet be paid on appli- 
cation, £1 on allotment, and £1 at intervals of three, six, and nine mo 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained of GrorGs B, 
SEYMOUR, Esq., 38, Throgmorton-street, London; and HORSFALL and ADDISON, Liver- 
pool, the Brokers of the Company ; or of the Solicitors ; or at the Temporary Otlices of the 
Company. A deposit of £1 upon esch Share applied for must be paid to the Com "s 
Bavkers previously to the Application being sent in. This sum will be return 
allotment is made Lo the applicant. 


Commissions or Statf Appointments, are PREPARED in all “the branche 
and optional) of their programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 8. WwW. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


COMPETITIVE AND MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 

CAN are ane rapidly PREPARED for the above, at Bromsgrove 
House, Croydon, 8., by th JOHNSTONE, M.A., wa many years Professor, 
Examiner, and Chaplain, in the late Military Col College, Addiscu ombe. 


CLERGY MAN, for Nine Years Professor in 

Bishop’s College, Calcutta, who has lately returned from India, PREPARES 
CANDIDATES for the INDIA aud HOME CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—Address, 
8S. S., 25, Woburn-piace, Russell-square, W 


A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN (Head Master of a 


Grammar School), bovine Ts Two Gentiemen reading with him for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge respectively, can KECE ONE MU Terms, £100. He has also room for Two 
more young pupils (in school). £45. These terms inciude for botn, first-rate 
Mathematica: Masters. Large house and grounds, fine bracing air. 
High references. .. BRASSINGTON’S LIBRARY, Kensington, W. 


GEN TLEMAN thoroughly acquainted \ with Modern Lan- 

ages, and accustomed to Travelling, desires an EB EMENT as SECRETARY 

or com PAN ION toa GENTLEMAN about to TRAVEL, = private Tutor.—Address, P., 
care of Messrs. BELL and DaLDy, 186, Fleet-street. 


W INTER IN ITALY.—TO PARENTS AND 

GUARDIANS.—The Advertiser, who is accustomed to Continental Traveling, and 
has been twice in Italy, would be happy to ACCOMPANY OUNG G EMAN 
GOING ABROAD, and to assist his stu Ree in classical and ee. Daeoee. eee, 
7. H. D., care of JOHN MURRAY, Esq., Albemarle-street, W. 


Vv. R —ROYAL TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES.— 

© The only one in London OPEN DAILY, with all tee , Poguiroments of 
decorum ven A.M. to Five P.M. GENTLE 8, daily, from 
Seven a.M. to Nine P.M. Private Baths, daily, from Five to ioe othe QUEEN 
SQUARE, ‘RUSSELL SQUARE, ‘next door to the Home for Gentlewomen. Car sy post, 


TURK SH BATHS, Public and Private, under Medical 
120, CHANCERY LANE (five doors from Fleet-street). 
Upper Norwood, will ‘attend for consultations respectin ns t the suitability of the Turkish 
Li "to individual cases, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from Twelve to Three. 
ee, 58. Consultation optional. 


ESTABLISHMENT, Up r Norw within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
ace, is OPEN for the REQEPTION of PATENTS and VISITORS. The latter can have 
the advantane, if desired, of a private residence, poe aa from Three and a Half 
Guineas, Visitors from Two anda Half Guineas, acco: 


Resident Physician of the Beulah Spa Hydropathic Establishment, 


Particnlars of Dr. RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident Physicians 
HY DROPATHY — —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. M.A., M.D., 


The TURKISH BATH on the Dr. direction. 


Wea and IN FLAMED EYES, strengthening and 
when fatigued, overstrained, or affected by the heat, dust, blight, 
. or Foun AIN for applying cold water or medicated fluids, 
PAPNESS, from the accumulation of cerumen, The PATENT EAR 
UCHE,a for sy ringes 
Invented by SAVORY and iM RE, and approved by the medical profession. 
143, New Bond-street ; 29, Chapel-street, Belzrave-square; and 220, Regent-street, London. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

in on their oe hand, or on rever- 
leasehold, life interests, annu 3s, — 

6, Norris-atreet, St. James’s, London, 8. Ww.” property Apply 


V OLUNTEER PRIZES.—BURROW’S LANDSCAPE 
e alike to cers ortsmen, an 

Bent on of P.O. Orders to BU RROW, Malvern. and Guineas cues. 


GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
On, 80, aps, Diagrams, 8, 5 
r. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in M poralony and Geol logy. 


Nox CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

YVELOPES WITH CREST, OR INITIALS. Superior 

. per rv foi size, 5 quires for 6d.; 
1e ‘aper, tat 

CARDS? WEDDING NG" ERY ind Anvitat tha CEREMONY: 

tam: in Silver, CRE 

latest fashion, E elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine 


Y ROD: 
Observe, at well establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, . Chairman. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, 
Thos. G. Barclay, Bee. Geo. Hy. Cutler, Esq, Fredk. Pastionn, Esq. 
James ©. C. Bell, Esq. Henry Davidson, Esq. W. Kk. Robinson, Esq. 
Charies Cave, Esq. George Field, Es Sq. Martin T. saith, 7 MP, 
Ed. H. Chapms un, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq, 
Geo. W. Cottam, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium, 
BONUS.—The Decennia! Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 1848, 
vary om £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective dates. 
The Quinquennial pe made to Policies issued after one 4th of January, 1842, vary 
in hike manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
PURCHASE OF PUL ICES. —A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
either by a — pay ment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 

OANS.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the security ot eae 
eft ected 3 this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
lequate value. 
invarances' Without Festictostion in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Cet — as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall; or of the Agents in Town and Coun 
SAMUSL INGALL, Actuary. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


THE CONSOLS 8 O CIATION, 


1. Provides the Security of its 
2. It lends, or petaene to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 
miums Pai 
Undoubted Security for Bovey with a liberal Rate of Interest. The Association pos- 
sesses a Large Capital, subscribed by several Hundreds of Shareholders, Full information 
may be obtained on application to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


LLS OPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
mn LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of Messrs. 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 53, Pail-Maill, 8.W. 


M. INNES and CO., Wine Merchants, 69, Strand, beg to 
* recommend their SHERRIES of the shipments of Messrs. Gonzalez Dubose 
and Pemartin and Co., of Xerez de la Froutera, at 288, 
be be Soft Amontillado, 48s.; Vino de Pasto, 43s.; Dukes Mon- 
PORTS: Shipped b Blessrs. and Croft, Sandeman and Coe 
Fonseca, Quaries Harris an he of Oporto, at 30s., 40s., ; Vintage t 408. ; 
Vintage 1851, 65s.; 1847, at 75s, LARETS Shipped by Nathaniel johnston 
and Co., Barton and Guestier, of Bordeaux, Medoc, 24s.; St. Julien, 30s.; Dulue, =} 
La Rose ; Leoville, 608, to 96s. ; en teau’ Lafite and Chatean Margaux, 788. to 1 
BURGUN DIE ES :—Beaujolais, 20s.;’ Beaune, 80s. CHAMPAGNE:—Shi ipped by leu. 
Perrier Jouet, Lanson, Moét Chandon, Mumm and Co., Bollinger, Giesler and Co., 488. to 
.; Finest ‘Ciivees, 1857 Vintage, 72s.; ; pints, pair. ints, 2s, MOSELLES and 
HOCKS, Sparkling, from 48s, to 66s. ; Still, URS and SP PIRITS. 
Carriage paid. Terms Cash. mittances, or ag. , to be G, 
INNES and CO., 69, Strand, W.C. 


AUC E— —-LEA AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitati 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CRossE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &e, &e., and by Grocers pe Oilmen universally. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOURB 
The Lancet states— 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are t tobe 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King bys ey t, City, Lo 

Good strong useful Congon Tea, 2s. and 
Teas, 3s. 8d., 88. 10d., and 4s, Tea a Collen, to tha of 
railway station or Tarket town in Tnsiand? A Price Current free wi post on cote 


GLENFLELP PATENT STARC H, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUND HER 

LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STA SRCH Pine" EV. 

Grocers, &c. &c.—-WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giasgow and London. 


Brn COALS, 25s. per Ton.— Pay a fair price to ensure best best 


N.B.—No connezion with any other Jirm, 
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DENT’S CHRONOMNBTERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M. F. DENT, 33, and 34, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING cross, LONDON, 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATOHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON, 


MORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street. 
SELLING OFF. 
co uence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to renew the lease of the above 
ises ( = conzesicn with k-street), JOHN MO oo, is anxious to decrease his 
(CH Stock, and is prepared to make a great allowance for Cash. 
250, Oxford-street, and 58, Park-street, near Hyde-park. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas an 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 7 _ 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, OxroRD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manvracrory and SHow Rooms, BROAD STREET. 

Established 1807. 


TX? DIA OUTFITS._THRESHER and GLENNY, next 


r to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on cpationss) i Lists of the necessary 

oe for every appointment, with Prices of each Art yn ey India Gauze 

aistcoats, India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
thie Establishment. 


A ‘AIR-CIRCULATING and ANTI- GREASE, HATS. — 
Patented and Manufactured by MAYHEW and CO., 89, New Bond-street, caiae 
These Hats are waterproof, greaseproof, and ventilating: thins ae peculiarly soft and eas: 
in wear, ensuring a comfortable and complete fit to any formation of head, being light, vo 
durable. First Quality, 2ls.; Second 178s.—Cash. To be had wholesale at the Manu- 


factory, Union-street, Southwark, 8. 
Bout CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY— 


BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, free from Mercury and soft, gives 

readily a natural, brilliant, and lasting polish without wearing the articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Piated Goods, Sold by BRADLEY and BourRDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, 
London, and by Chemists, Silv ersmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in Boxes at 1s, and 2s, 
See that ** Bradley's Alhatum” is on the box. 


STAINED DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON, having been frequently asked for Bed-room 


Furniture to correspond in design with spe Gothic and Medimwval Houses now so 
manufactured a COM TE SUITE of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE of STALNED DEAL, to which they favite the attention of the Clergy and Gentle- 
men furnishing Country Houses, It is plain and simple in character, and moderate in 


rice. 
- ‘HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room . Manufacturers, 


196, Tottenham-court-road, Londo 
(CAUTION — 


—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TuckeEr’s 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive. Purchasers are respectfully warned Cc ~ infringements and imitations, in 
wnich somewhat of the general appearance of the iy bel S SPRING MATTRESS is 
rved, but allits essential advantages are sacrifice 
WILLIAM SMEE & Sons, having now the entire of the ‘Patent Right, are able to announce 


the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. for Bedsteads 8 feet wide >. 


Other sizes in proportion. To de be obtained fel almost ‘all respectable Upholsterers and 
Warehousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be Bane ra each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
Patent.” 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE 

KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the <a Show ve lron and Brass Redsteads and Children’s Cots, with ayrereese 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from lls.; i Paten - 
steads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s. ; and Cots from 15s. 6d. 
Fy HI handsome ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great Variety, from £2 138s. 6d, 


TEA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest 


Assortment of ‘London-made TEA URNS in the World (including all the recent 
many of which are is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON’S, from 


PAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An Assort- 
See bg —— and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 


New Oval Papier-Maché Trays, per Set of Three.. from 20s. oe = 4 v4 
Ditto, Iron, ditto 


from 
Convex shape, ditto 
Round a Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Bakers caually low. 


WiLAM BURTON’ 8 ERAL URN ISHING 

MONGERY CATALOGUE m It contains 
wards of of e Illustrations oft of and Electro- 
Goss ater Dishes, Stoves, 
let Ware, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea areys, Urns, and 


2, 3, ‘and 4 4, Newman-street; 
4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- news, woe 


I* HOT WEATHER—DR. HUGO’ 8 MEDICAL ATOMS, 


taken = night, » produce refreshing sleep, cool the whole Fons and give lightness 
sel qneray to id body. They havea delightful taste an may be eaten as sweets, 
Sold by a’ at 1s. and 2s, Od. per packet, 


causes Headache, Languor, Loss of Appetite, and general Debility. The tepid bath, 
and a gentle course of 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


ma 8 ily re-invigorate the whole system, and, by properly regulating the 
orm a sure against Dysentery, Lethargy, Faintings, Feyers, &e. 


PARR’S PILLS clear from the all hurtful impurities, the DIGESTIVE 
W ERS, g) ily cure all LIVER COMPLAINTs, BL ILIOUS AIL re SKIN ERUP- 
TIONS, LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, HEADACHE, COSTLY ENESS, GOUT, LUMBAGO, &. 


*,* ASK FOR PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 


Is. 2s. Od., and in F Packets, lls. each. Sold by all Chemi 


For Bxrpsuvetyen.— Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English, are 


folded round each Box. 
Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and CO. 
8, CRANE-COURT, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE fi find DU BARRY’S health- restoring REVALENTA 
BICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual dys- 

Depsia), coughs, colds, astlima, bronchitis, nervousness, bilious- 
Ress, acidity, flatulency, istension, bee morrhoids, of liver,” &c.—Andre: 
Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shoriand, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer. 

Packed tins, full Ltb., 28. Od. ; Ibs. lis.; 12Tbs., 22s. ; 
%lhs., free of carriage, 408.—BARRY DU and Co., 77, Regent-street, also 
at 60, "Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; 63 Carll ae, Oxford-street ; 229 and 330, Strand; 
and throngh all respectable Grocers and Chemist 


KEATING’ S PERSIAN INSEOT-DESTROYING 


unrivalled in Fleas, Bugs, Flies, oad every 
sect, and harroless t Bold i kets, 1s. and te. 64 each, 
oro post Pt. tia 14, or treble size for pend stamps, by T. KEA 79, St. Paul’s- 


LASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 
LAVERS AND BARRAU D, 


Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 


244, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will issue in September their ILLUSTRATED PRICED ‘ALOGUE of STAIN 
WINDOWS for CHURCHES. on ond 


S TAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
ding them dation and facilities more complete! oat to the 
oe of their work than were attainable at their old establis: 


Maral Pant AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


raldic and Mural — Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
ngs. Designs and or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue 


cation. 
HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE 


UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
LITERARY GAZETTE, 


wre OF MARSHA L HALL, 
PAUL'S LD ENGLAND. 
SCLENCE OF PANGUAGE. 


POETRY. SHORT NOTICES. 
PROFESSOR OWEN ON A NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
THE BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
SOCIAL SCLENCE CONGRESS, 
FINE ARTS: REPORT OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM FLORENCE. 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Price Fourpence, Unstamped; Fivepence, Stamped. 


4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
CROPS. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE of THIS DAY, contains a Full Report of the State of the Crops throughout 
the country. Order of any Newsvender. 
A Single Copy on receipt of Six Stamps. 
Office for Advertisements, 41, Wellington-street, W.C. 


A BRICK CHAPEL.—CONDITION OF OUR TOWNS. 
—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, ry at vepence, contains :— 
pas View and Plan of Mill Hill Chapel—The Condition of Shrewshury—George-street 
gings—Mr. Hosking—St. James’s Parish—Building Operations, Birmingham— 
Idealism in the Fine Arts—Wall Linings fer Cote re in Orknes—Architects’ 
Actions—Metropolitan Board of Works—Fire pe—The Godolphin = 
Wells—The “ Builder’s” Law Notes—Lighting Street et _Lamps— Chu reh-building N: 
Provincial ‘News~Stained Glass—Patents, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


“HE QUEEN:” a New Illustrated Journal and Review. 
Sixpence, Weekly. Prospectuses now ready. 
London : 248, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 
BEETON’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
Part I. post free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
London : 8S. BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
Lately published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


| IFE MELODIES. By Tuomas Moore. 
EpWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
STRATED Boiron OF TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS,” WITH 
8 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In Royal 8vo, cloth, ce R.. morocco, 21s.; morocco, by HAYDAY, 31s. 6d., illustrated 
Date ood Engravings by THOMAS DALZIBL, GREEN, and Wi ILLIAMS, from 
ACLISE, 


ms by 
THE. PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. By Atrrep Tennyson, 


Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laureate, 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
In Fcap. 8vo, price 7s, cloth, 


] PYLLS OF THE KING. By Atrrep Tennyson, Esq., 


D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. POEMS. Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
waco RINCESS : A MEDLEY. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 


3. IN MEMORIAM. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
4. MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. Fourth Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
*,* To be obtained in morocco bindings. 
EpWaRpD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


Vv. QUEEN IN IRELAND! 

As few copies remain of the IRISH TOURISTS’ HAND- 

BOOK, 2s. 6d. (Ninth Year's Official — ing 150 Or’ Designs and fullest 
Information, te 

__W. H. and SON, 186, M'GLASH AN, Dublin; and all Railways. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


H{YDROPATHY; OR, HYGIENIC MEDICINE. By 


ARD W. Law MA. M.D. Edin., Physician te the Establishment at 
Park, Surrey 
“This is by far the clearest and most rational ition that has yet been given to 
the English public 7 the principles of the method of medical treatment which owes its 
to Vincent Priessnitz.”—Exraminer, 


“A book of consummate ability. Press. 
London: JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


In a few days will be published, Royal 12mo, 96 pages, 


A CATALOGUE of a MOST INTERESTING and 
VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of RARE, URiope and USEFUL OLD BOO 
chiefly selected from the Libraries of those pone Sch lars and Antiquaries, Sir Henry 
Savile and Sir John Savile, who lived in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. » Archbishop 
Tenison, Dr. 8. Knight, author of the Lives of Erasmus and Colet, Sir Edward De 
Kart., of Surrenden in Kent, and other sources: including some Rare Spanish Books a 
Chronicles from the Library of Richard Ford. Esq., Author Handbook for’Trav 
in Spain, &c,, and some very Rare and Curious olumes of Early Voyages and Travel: 
relating to America and other countries; also the most extensive Series of the Poetical 
and other Works of George Wither, get ‘1612 to 1606, ever offered for sale, from the Coliec- 
tions formed by B Rev. Dr. Bliss, J. M. Guteh, Esq., Rev. John Mitford, and James Brook 
Bibliographical Notes and Extracts 
t. some very Ancient ond Valuable Manuscripts on Vellum, and Curious ‘and 
on selected from the above Libraries. 
NOW ON SALE at the very e@ prices oe by JOSEPH LILLY, 15, Bedford- 
street (opposite Henrietta-street), ndon. 
*,* This Interesting and Curious Catalogue will be to any Gentleman 
requesting it on the receipt of Twelve Stampe. 
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DR. NEIL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


A & SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, from the Sav 


tate to the Civilization yet attained: sas little perceived by 
multitege in any is by slow growing of a tree by the children who play under its 
shade—bnt is leadin to a new condition of Mankind on Earth, By NEIL ARNOTT, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; or, the Law of 


owes to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. Two Vols, 8vo, 


THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS. 


The Third Edition, In 8vo, price 5s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


"THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, translated from the 


ena Hebrew. With a Commentary, Historical ‘and Critical. By CHRISTIAN D, 
‘ By the same Author, price 10s, 


THE SONG OF SONGS; or, Solomon's Song. With a 
Commentary, Historical and Critical. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF DR. G. SMITH’S HISTORY OF METHODISM, 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


Axion. OF WESLEYAN METHODISM. Vol. III. 
MODERN METHODISM, competing the Work. With a full GENERAL INDEX. 
GEORGE SMITH, LU.D., F.A.S., Author of “Sacred Annals; or, Researches into the 

iis story and Religion of “Mankind.” 

Also, Vol. Il, THE MIDDLE AGE OF METHODISM, price 10s. 6d. Vol, I. WESLEY 
am His TIMES, price 10s, 6d.; and the Work complete in Three Vols., price 31s, 6d, 
cloth, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Two Vols. Folio, half-bound morocco, £2 2s. 


SACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of Sacred Musie by 


the Best Masters, arranged as Solos, Duets, Trios, &c., and Choruses. With Acconi- 
paniments for Pianoforte or Organ. 


London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Two Vols. Royal 8vo, £3 3s. 
STATUTES RELATING TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND, INDIA. AND THE COLONIES, With the Deci- 
sions thereon. By ARCHIBALD J. STEPHENS, M.A., F.R.S 
London: PARKER, SON. and BouRN, West Strand. 


ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
New Edition, 12mo, 4s. cloth, 
o | THE RUDIMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, as form 


used in the Royal College at Eton, literally Translated inte En; lish, with the Nu! 
By the Rev. H.J. TAYLER, B.D. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
BEATSON’S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES ON THE COMPOSITION 
OF GREEK IAMBIC VERSE: with a Treaties on the Teste Metrical 
a the lambic Metre, and an Outline of Attic P: ny 
-A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Seventh E ition. ian tty cloth. 
___ London: SIMPKIN, ‘MaRSHALL, and Co. ; and WHITTAKER and Co. 


EDWARDS’ GREEK DELECTUS. 


(GREEK DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in Greek Construing: 


ted to the Rules of Syntax of med Bion poe Grammar; with Notes on some 
M.A. Fifth Edition, 


Peculiar assages, and a Lexicon Verbor © . EDWARDS, 
revised throughout. lzmo, 3s. 64, cloth. REY te dies: 6d. cloth, 


EDWARDS’ EXEMPLA GRACA MINORA; or, First 
Series of Examples to be turned from English into Greek : with a Lexicon of all the Words, 
in English and Greek, Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, Feap., 5s. cloth, 


’ 

OYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. By J. H. Pepper, 

Esq., Lecturer at the Crystal Palace, & New and Enlarged Edition, containing 

all the Recent Additions to Seience, and ‘ae the Correctio ns and Improvements of Dr, 
Olinthus Gregory, and C. V. Walker, Esq. Llustrated with several new Engravings, 


Also, Feap., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
A COMPANION TO JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIA. 
LOGUES, containing Questions and Exercises for the Examiuation of Pupils, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and the other Proprietors, 


BRUCE’S GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY, 


AN INTRODUCTION LO GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRO. 
NOMY, with the use of the Globe#. By E.and J. Tweifth Edition. Con, 
hesiites uther and Improvements, An Lpilome of Ancient 
by th Rev. Bru A.M.; with Thirty Woodcuts, illustrative of the 
tal other portiuns of the work. 12mo, 5s. roan, 
BRUCE'S 


ASTRONOMY, AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE USE OF THE GLUBES, Twelfth Edition, intended as a means of inculesting the 
Principles of Geography and Astronomy (from the above work), with Thirty Woodeute, 
12mg, 2s, 6d. cloth, 
The KEY, serving for either of the above works. 12mo, 2s, 6d, sewed. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


HE REV. H. M. WILKLINS’S 


T 
MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. | Third 


Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged. by an Additional Series of Snbjects for 
Original Gomporitions, and an Appendix, containing—-1. IDIOMATIC VERSIONS FROM 
LATIN CLASSICS, for ie-transiation=2 ENGLISH PASSAGES for Translation into 
Latin, of which, by CONINGTON and other distinguished Scholars, will 
be found in the Key. Price 5s.—K EY, 2s. 6d. 


London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the same Author, 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Just published, in Post Svo (with Original LP potosreeh of Garibaldi and Plan of Gaeta), 


Ts THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS THROUGH 
ITALY AND SICILY. By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London ; GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Demy 8vo, éloth, price 6s. 
EK DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL, By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ The Principles of Psychology.” 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Next week will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 
MYSTERIES ; OR, FAITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED 
ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. Ry Mary C. Hume. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
A WAS-I-HIND; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


FXONERAVI ANIMAM, or One Radical Reformer’s Way 
of Thinking; containing a few Suggestions touching the “Essays and Reviews,” 
as appreciated by lonvocation, and the Discrepancy between cenuine Jesusism and 
Vulgar Christianity, still requiring reformation. By JOHN BuES HUMPERLEX. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, price Threepence, 
A LETTER to the RIGHT HON. and RIGHT REV. the 
LORD BISHOP of LONDON, on the SUBJECT of the PRESENT RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENT IN ITALY. By the Rev. L. M. HoGG and T. Parr Woopcock, Esq, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


: Price 3s. 6d. each, 
| EBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and Com- 
plete Vocabularies. By the Author of ‘‘ German in One Volume,” 
Schiller’s Tell: a Reams, Kotzebue’s a Com 
Goethe’s Egmont: a Trag Chamisso’s Peter Schiemihl, the 
Goethe’s Goats Berkebingen, with the less Man: a Tale. 
Iron Hand; a Drama, Fonque’s Undine: a Tale. 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti: a Tragedy. Selections from the German Poets. 

“ These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read without a master; and 
they will be found convenient for that purpose. In each, the textis followed bya glossary, 
wherein not only the every phrase, but also the dictionary meaning of 
most of the several words, is given in good English, With such aids, a student will find 
no difficulty in these master-pieces.”— Atheneum. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German,”— 
Fonrth Edition, price $s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GE RMAN RE ADER. 
“ Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.” —John Bull, 
Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’ 8 EICHENFELS AND DIALOGUES. 


The rfectly adapted to render the student 
of this as is "the Vocabulary for making him a reader.”— 


Third Edition, price 2s, 6d, 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: _ being a Series of 


Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully engraved on Steel. 
*,* About Seven Hundred commendatory Notices of Lebahn’s Works have appeared, 
Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court. 


CROMBIE’S GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED.—Seventh Edition. 


GY MNASIUM; sive Symbola Critica. Intended to assist 
the Classical Student in his endeavours to obtain a correct Latin Prose Style, 
Abridged by the Rev. ALEXANDER CROMBIE£, LL.D., F.K.S., &c, 12mo, 6s. cloth, 


Also, by the same Author, 


GYMNASIUM, Complete. Sixth Edition. Two Vols. 8¥o, 


£1 Is. cloth. 


CLAVIS GYMNASII. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. Eighth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d, cloth, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Seventh Edition, Feap., 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s, cloth, 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: 


an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Permination of various Chronic Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment 
Water and other Hygienic Means. By JAMES Mansy GULLY, M.D. 
F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S, London, &c. 
“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on the Water Cnre, b fornil is, we 
think, the best treatise on the subject that has yet appeared.”— Westminster Revi 
“Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well educated me: ~~ men This w work is 
by far the most scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.’—A then 
* Of all the expositions which have been pants a respecting the Wo wee Cure, this is the 
most tangible and complete.”—Literery Gazett 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, poe Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
BISHOPS AND BEGGARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London, 


Price 1s, 6d 


TH! OUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Jonn CazENOVE.—Also, price 1s., SUPPLEMENT to the ahbovw 
=~ among other additions, a Letier from Mr, Pennington on the London Bank 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


Now ready, 400 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, fully Lliustrated, price 3s, 


FOOD. By E. Lanxgster, M.D., F.R.S., F.LS8. 


O rt I. contains:—Water; Salt; Heat-givers—Oil, Butter, Fat; Flesh-formers— 
Oue Shilling 
Part IL. contains s— Alena): Wines, Spirits, and Beer; Condiments and Spices; Tea, 
Coffee, and Chocolate ; Tobacco and Opium, Eighteenpence, 


London: HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


532 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OUR SOCIAL BEES. By A. Wynter. M.D. 


Just the book to take to the sea-side or on the holiday tour. There are Forty Are 
articles, among whieh will be fuund:—London Smoke—Mock Auctions—Our Peck of Dirt 
—The Artificial Man—Britannia’s Smelling Bottle—Commerecial Grief—Prese ved Meats— 
London Stount—Wenham Lake lee—The Turkish Bath—Who is Mr. Renter ?—Portniuht 
in North Wales—The Englishman Abroad—Gossip about the Lakes—Physical Antipathies 
—Human Hair—Brain Difficulties, &c, 

FE nn M4 ho have not read Dr. Wynter’s “ Curiosities of Civilization” should also procure 
at wor 
The Saturday Review speaking of it, says—“ One of the most amusing and best executed 
works of its kind that ever came uncer our notice. Every subject that Dr. Wynter han- 
dies, even if it refers to sejentitic matters, is ground down so very fine that it is hardly 
competent to human stupidity to fail to und derstand it.” 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


OUR HOME; its Early History and Progress. 
With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions, 
“Tt contains the annals of our English civilization, and all about our progress in 
and domestic matters, how we came to be the family and people which we are. All this 
forms a book as interesting as a novel, and our domestic history is writen not only with 
great research, but also with much spirit and liveliness.”—Christian Remembrancer. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, Revised and Augmented, 4to, price £1 11s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by Hin: G. 
Baltic D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Scott, D.D., Mas' 
= Fifth Edition has been th hl i corrected : and very large additions: 
been made to it, from ma "materials cx in Rost and Palm's Greek-German 
Laxicon, and other works. 


Also, 

A LEXICON FOR THE USE OF SCHOOIS. Abri 
from the “Greek-English Lexicon” of H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and RoseRT Scott, 
Ninth Edition, Square 12mo, price, in cloth, 7s. 6d.; or, in roan, price 8s, 

Liddell and Scott’s smaller ‘ Greek Lexicon” has 1 lately been carefully revised, and com- 
pared thronghout with the Fourth Edition of the original work. It now ‘compri 
amongst other additions and improvements all the tenses ana forms ot words in 
which present any diffienity, inserted in their alphabetical For the 
of er cl clearness the parts of which compound words are are by 

tg the division. 

Sold Oxford, ani 37, Strand, London ; 
id LONGMAN Co., Paternoster-row, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


[HE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, E 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake peat 

svo, with Portrait of the Author, and numerous Lilustrations, 21s. bound. 

“Mr. Andersson’s book, illustrated with many animated pictures of eprentures —~ 
nected with the wild sj rts of the journeys it describes, is one that will popular 
pudget trustw: Aging raveller’s tales, besides being v: alued for the information it gives to 

*— Examiner. 

This volu volume, profusely and splendidiy illustrated, will take a among works 
of adventure and exploration. T an he question of the great service Mr. Andersson 
has rendered to geographical science.” —Heral 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited from Rare and Unpublished Documen 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two Vols., with Portraits, 2is. 


HENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI. From Original 
and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s, 

“In presenting so complete and interesting a narrative Miss Freer has done good ser- 
yice to the public, besides enhancing her own well-earned reputation.”—Sun, 


SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. By 
LEIGH HuNT. One Vol., 10s, 6d, bound. 
“Leigh Hunt's genial humo. ir shines in a tock like this—a worthy companion to his 
‘Town’ and ‘Old Court Suburb.’ "—Exraminer, 


OTHIN G NEW. By the Author of “Joun Hatrrax, 
TLEMAN.” Illustrated by J. FE, Millai bound. Forming Vol, XVIL. 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of EDITIONS, 
Volumes also published in this Series :— 
1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature, ; 9. A Life for a Life. 
Hi John Halifax, Gentleman. 10. Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
8. The Crescent and the anes. 11. Margaret and her 
Miss Kavanagh’s Nathal 
5. A Woman’s about Women, Warburton’s Darien. 


Adam Gre 
Sam Slick Wise Saws. 
Wiseman’s Po; 16. The Englishwoman in Italy. 
“The publications included in, this library have all been of good quality—many give in- 
formation while they entertain.”—Ezraminer. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. By Captain Marne 


REID, Author of “The Scalp Hunters,” &c, Three Vols. (Next week.) 
ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the Author of “ Cousin 


GEOFFREY,” &c. Three Vols, 
“This new tale by Mrs. Gordon Smythies (whom Thomas Ca = the poet, decided to 
be ‘the queen of the domestic novel’) unites the pathos and hig! morals of her “Starried 


fr, pore ' 7 the’ wit of her ‘Cousin Geoffrey’ and the humour of her ‘ Marrying hed 


FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Dvrron Coox. 


eee is not often that a novel so witty, wise, and healthful in opr om offers itself for 
perusal. We recommend our readers to get the book for themselves.”— Atheneum, 


A FAMILY | HISTORY. By the Author of “Tue QurEn’s 


PaRDON.” 
“A very good and well told.”—Post, 


UN DER THE SPELL. By the Author of “ Granpmorukr’s 
Money,” “ WILDFLOWER,” &c. Three Vols. 


“The best story hitherto written by a very pleasant novelist. It is a throarhout a good 
story, rapid and rich in incident, that nobody will leave unfinished,”—Ezaminer, 


FAst AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols. 


(Just ready.) 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., Counters adapted to the Same, 


SYLLABIC SPELLING AND READING. 
Copperplate 


Mrs. WILLIAMS, Author of “Conversations on 
at 8 Revised and corrected by her Daughter, Lady LEIGHTON. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, pendias 
TO VISITORS TO MADEIRA, 
A PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By the Rev. A. J. D. 


D’ORSEY. 8vo, 78. 


COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE: the Words and Phrases 


of Every-day Life. By the same Author. 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


MADEIRA AS A WINTER RESIDENCE. By the same 


Author. Sixpence. 


TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


THE FALL OF ROME, AND THE RISE OF NEW 


NATIONALITIES. By the Rev, Joun G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L., late of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and Head Master of Kidderminster School. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. James Waite, 
Author of the “ Landmarks of English History,” &c,. With an Analysis to Chapters, and 
full Index. 850 pp. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES AND READING BOOKS, 
Each in Post 8vo, price 5s., cloth extra, 


RUSSELL'S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. 
ROBERTSON AND PRESCOTT’S CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Fifth Thousand, 
MACFARLANE’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF PERU. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN “OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BEACH RAMBLES.-NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In Square Royal, price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Bee RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF PEBBLES AND 


Smeeeale, By J.G. Francis. With Nine Pages of Plates by Coleman, printed in 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


A NEW DIAMOND DICTIONARY. 64 PAGES. 
In 64mo, price 1s, 6d. cloth, or 28. 6d. morocco, gilt edges, 
ROUTLEDGE’ S DIAMOND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ed by Dr. NUTTALL, LL.D. This bijou Dictionary is finely printed with a new 
type, on a yf thin paper, and contains over Twenty-five Thousand Words o of general 
usage in the English language. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


SCHOOL ATLASES WITH CORRESPONDING INDEXES. 
In Super-royal 8vo, strongly half-boand, with 4 ‘Maye fully Coloured, and Revised 


the énd of 186 
THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Forty-fifth Thousand. 4a 
Thirty-three Maps no 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Twenty-second Thousand. Fourteen Maps ................0. 5 6 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. Twenty-two Maps Ro 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, Fifteen Maps 56 
And in cloth boards, with label— 

ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF = — Twelve Maps 16 
Ditto Fully Coloured... 26 


These Atlases, without an the best and are now 
ina very superior style on ne paper, With every new Geographical Liscovery to 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Price 12s. 6d., loth lettered ( 
THE HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


containing Thirty Coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series, with 
Index to the Principa! Places, and embracing all the most Recent Discov eri 
including those of Dr. Livingstone, Sir R. ya oem Messrs. Gregory, Stuart, 
others. Folio, price 128, 6d., cloth iottered. 

me ay. - doubt the most useful series of schoo! upon a scale considerably larger 

are the majority of such publications, for use.”"— Mair’s Register. 
er Printed on fine paper, coloured in a careful and distinct manner,”—. 
« Nothing coy could be better adapted for military service than these sublications.”— United 


Service Magazi 

“The map: are rem markably beautiful and clear. .... A reference to particular maps 
th the (1860) affixed to the modern atlases.”—Museum, 
B.—This Atlas is now further 


Price 7s., cloth lettered (postage, 6d.), 
THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, containing Fourteen Coloured Maps the 
Society's Series, with Index to the RL Places, and embracing all the Recent 
Discoveries, Folio, price 7s., cloth lette 

“There is no difference between the senior and junior atlases in respect to the size of 

Biiaen mapa, which is in a higher degree than the price of the atlases above the common,”— 


A'specimen by-2 and detailed catalogue of the Harrow Atlases may be had gratis and 
post free by the pri nay OE or college reacting bee prospectus or card of 
address tothe publisher, Special had if a sufficient 


selections may be 
quantity is taken, 


Price 12s. 6d., cloth lettered (pos' 


THE HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL ‘GEOGRAPHY, 
containing Twenty-three Coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledge Suciety’s 
Series, with Index, Folio, price 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


“The plans of Rome, Athens, and Syracuse, instead of ‘bein on a reduced scale 
exhibited in three se: maps of the full size, and adorned with views of the surround= 
ine commen, and the principal buildings which these ancient cities contained.”— 


Price 7s., cloth lettered ( 


postage, 4d. 
THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
guoenarex. containing Eleven Coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledge 
Society’s Series, with Index. Folio, price 7s., cloth lettered. 


Price £1 11s, 6d,, half-morocco, gil 


THE UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF “CLASSICAL, AND 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing Fifty-two Co! See, Son 
Knowledge Society’s Series, wi with consulting 0, price 
bound in , gilt edges. 


N.B. This also forms an elegant Atlas for the private library, ata very moderate cost. 
2s, 6d., cloth lettered (postage, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL. J AND MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, containing -five Coloured Maps, from the 
Society’s Series, with index. oan 0, price indy 6d., cloth lettered. A useful selection 
of the more important Ancien‘ odern Maps, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEA SIDE. 


a. d, 
BIRDS’ NESTS, with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 16mo . 46 
BIRDS OF THE SEA SHORE, Coloured Plates. 16mo, gilt . 18 
BIRDS OF THE WOOD AND FIELD. Edited by the Rev. =. fj Foaee. Ina 

Packet containing 12 Cards Printed in Colours. Nos, 1 an - each 10 
BOTANICAL RAMBLES, By the Rev, C. A. JouNns. 16mo 20 
BRITISH ANIMALS, PACKET OF. Containing 12 Cards Printed ww 8 © 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With 12 Coloured Plates. 16mo, cloth gilt............... 18 
BRITISH FISHES, A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE. With numerous En- 

gravings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards. ....... 40 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, RAMBLES AMONG THE, By A NATURALIST. Feap.8vo 8 6 
CHAPTERS ON COMMON THINGS BY THE SEA SIDE. By ANNE Pratt. 

40 
CHEMIsTRY OF CREATION. New and Revised Edition. Feap. 50 
DEW DROP (THE) AND THE MIST. New Edition. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, 

Esq. Feap. 8vo 36 
DOGS, PACKET OF. Containing 12 Cards Printed in Colours. 10 
EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. By P. H. Gossk, F.R.8, Post 8vo............ 80 
FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By ANNE Pratt. Vols. I. to V., 

with Coloured + 8vo, gilt each Vol. 15 0 
—_—— FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By ANNE Pratt. Forming 

Vol. VI., 31 Coloured Plates, 8vo, gilt.. .......... 20 


ol, VIL. 8vo, gilt 0 
FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev, C, A. Jonns, Feap.8vo. New Edition 7 
FOREST TREES, 2 Vols. By Rev. C. A. JoHNS. Feap. 8vo .. 7 
GARDENING FOR CHILDREN, By Rev. C. A. JonNs. 16mo .. 
GREEN FIELDS (THE) AND THEIR GRASSES, By ANNE Pratt. Feap.8vo 1 


LIZARD, A WEEK AT THE. With Map, By the Rev.C. A. 16mo...... 3 

MONTHLY FLOWER GARDEN, THE. With Coloured Plates, 1émo, gilt ...... 1 

MONZELY FROM THE AND Batted ty the 
Rev, C, A. JoHNS. With 24 Coloured Plates, Royal lémo, gilt . 3 


MONTALY WINDOW FLOWERS. Edited by th 
loured Plates. 16mo, gilt Jouns. 
MONTHLY WILD ‘ete Edited by the Rev. C. A. Jomws. With 12 


oured Pilates. 16mo, 1 
“THE. By P. H. Goss, F.R.S. New Edition. Post 8vo 4 
PHENOMENA OF NATURE, THE. Feap. 8vo.. 2 


ISONOUS, NQXFOUR, AND SUSPECTED PLANTS OF 0 
Woops, By ANNE Pratt. With 44 Coloured Plates. = 


6 
RAIN CLOUD, THE. By C. TomLINson, Esq. 16mo 2 
RAMBLE IN SPRING. By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. 1 
RAMBLE IN SUMMER, By the Rev. C. A. Jonns. 16mo. 1 
RAMBLE IN AUTUMN, By the Rev. C. A. Jonns. 16mo 1 
RAMBLE IN WINTER. By the Rev. C. A. Jonns. 16mo.. 1 
3 
1 
8 
8 


RURAL AFFAIRS, SKETCHES OF. By Mrs. CHARLES TOMLINSON. “Feap. 8vo 
SEA WEEDS (BRITISH). With 12 Coloured Plates. 16mo, gilt 
SONGSTERS, OUR NATIVE, By ANNE PRATT. With 73Coloured Plates, 16mo 
TEMPEST, THE. New Edition. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq. Feap. 8vo...... 


STORM, THE. New Edition. By CHARLES 


8 
WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES AT KEW. "Feap. ‘$v0.. 2 
WILD FLOWERS, By ANNE Pratt, In 2 Vols., with 192 Coloured Plates. 16mo 16 
6 
2 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE., for Y 
Persons. A New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo ees oF Seas 


YEAR OF COUNTRY LIFE; or, the Chronicles of the Young Naturalist. 
Feap. 8vo 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
DEPOSITORIES: 
London: 77, Great Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Exchange, E.C.; 


d 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W. 
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The Saturday: Review. 


[Aug. 17, 1861,. 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
The Turrp Eprrion is now ready, in Three Vols., of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Beautifully printed in Post 8vo, and carefully revised by the Author. 
With the Original Iilustrations. 


Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 


WICK PAPERS Two Vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY Two Vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT Two Vols. 
GLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Vol. I. 


Sxconp Eprrroy, in the press, Feap. Svo, 
TANNHAUS E 
OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. 
A POEM. 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 
“Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden pictures which rise 
like visions before the reader; it is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. 


elendad For very many years there has not been a more remarkable poem offered to 
the English public.”"—TZimes, August 2nd 


In Three Vols, Post 8vo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With Illustrations by 


“The ‘Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of our English historical 
romances.”"—Spectator, 


On Monday, a and Epitioy, Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


MISREPRESENTATION : 


A NOVEL. 


By ANNA H. DRURY. 
Author of “ Friends and Fortunes,” &c. 


Forming the New Volume of Coapmay and Hatx’s Stasparp Epitions 
or PorutaR AUTHORS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS, 


TENTH THOUSAND, with Illustrations, Svo, 21s, 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


‘With Accounts of the Cannibals and other Savage Tribes, and 
of the Chase of the Gorilla, the Nest-Building Ape, &c. 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


The Times.—“ This extraordinary production. We must go back to the voyages of La 
Perouse and “Captain Cook, and pt a to the days of wonder which followed the track of 
Columbus, for novelties of’ equal significance to the age of their discovery. M. du Chaillu 
has struck into the very spine of Africa, and has lifted the veil of the torrid zone from its 
western rivers, swamps, and forests, 

Saturday Review.—“M. Du Chaillu’s narrative will not disappoint the expectati 
which it has excited. Its literary merits are considerable, for it is clear, lively, and mate 
ciously pruned of unimportant details. His explorations were in n no degree exempt from 

fhe hardshi hips and dangers wwich are the condition of African travel.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
MR. MOTLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, with Portraits, Two Vols, 8yo, 30s, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort: 


With a Full View of the English-Dutch Struggle a ed oe uae and of 
the Origin and Destruction of the Spani. 


By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Edinburgh Review.— ly commend the hearty English grits in which 
the book is written, and fertile as present ave been in historical works of the 
highest merit, none of them ean be vaniied above these veluanes | in the grand qualities of 
interest, accuracy, and truth.” 
warterly Review.—* Mr. Motley’s work must be read to appreciate the vast and co’ 

scientious he has bestowed u m it. "itis deifneations are trusand lifelike. 
Diligent taking as the chronicler, he has availed himself 
of which have uot use of by auy previous historical 


“We must 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SEAT OF WAR IN AMERICA. 


JUST ADDED, 


A MAP OF VIRGINIA; 


CONTAINING THE SEAT OF WAR IN AMERICA, AND THE PLACES 
TO WHICH ATTENTION IN NOW BEING DIRECTED. 


Black’s Atlas contains 56 Maps, beautifully Coloured, and an 
Index of 65,000 Names. 
Price 60s., half-bcund morocco, gilt leaves, 
“ One of the most complete of modern publications in this department,” —TIMES, 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


In a few days will be published, in Three Vols., Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “ The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &c. 


London: Brapbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


66, Broox-stgEET, W, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS FOR SEA-SIDE & COUNTRY READING, 


“Tne Nover or tie Srason.’—Morning Post. 
Now ready at all the Libraries in Town and Country, 


. > ” 
THE THIRD EDITION of “CRISPIN KEN.” By the 
of “ Miriam May.” 
welve thousand copies were sold of ‘Miriam May’ last year, and in the third month 
of ite y publication ‘Crispin Ken,’ by the same author, reaches a third edition. At the 
libraries it has been almost impossible tokeep pace with the Gomant. and at the country 
gea-side libraries every one is now asking for‘ ae Ken ;’ and speaking of it = this 
week, the Saturday Review alludes to one of its scenes as “extremely effective’ an “ful ne 
power,’ whilst the Standard SAYS | that itis full of freshness and tha 
author will reach the highest the of t he time ;’ t 
‘itisa work of intensified concer ptive power ;’ the John Bull, that" in its Exquisite p 
it is equa! to George Eliot’s ‘Amos Barton ;’’ the London Review, that Bape Po 
aremarkable book. If we are right in our op nion, the author, who pos ped mm 
of language and description, will take a very high place amongst iving” — onis te and 


we, might go on quoting others eanally unequivocal in their witness of the pi 
qzdinsry sonlarity of ‘Crispin Ken, 3 book which is just now the talk of Eng 
Morning Pos 


AN AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. By the Rev. R. Roserts. 


8vo, cloth, 21s, 


LOVING and BEING LOVED. By the Author of “ Zingra 


the Gipsy,” &c. Two Vi 
COURT LIFE at NAPLES i in our OWN TIMES. 2 Vols. 
A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his DAUGHTER. 1 Vol. 


GREAT CATCHES or GRAND MATCHES. 2 Vols. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by the 
USTRIAN FRIGATE “NOVARA.” English Edition, Vol. I. 


THE, RAVELS and ADVENTURES of Dr. WOLFF. 
PHILOSOPHY on the SCIENCE of TRUTH. By Jamzs 


Hare, M.A. 
HISTORY of ra CHURCH of ENGLAND, from the Death 
of Elizabeth to the Present Time, By the Rev. G.G. Perry. Vol. I. 


“ A great want has at last been supplied. There is st t length a ‘History of Re ere 
England, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present T Messrs. sannewe 
Co. have just issued first volume of this great mwhich is from the pe oat our 
first schuiars. Read will none every opportunity of examining this history for phy 
selves ; hut as there 3 reason to believe it is one on which no labour has been 
will he found t to = this witness on its pages. Itis a splendid Anam volume, aaa one 
that few owners of libraries would be without.”—Morning Post. 


AN ANSWER to the Rev. HENRY BRISTOW WILSON'S 


ESsAY on “THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” By WayLanp Joycg, M.A. 1 Vol. 


AN ANSWER to Dr. TEMPLE’S ESSAY on “EDUCATION 


of the WORLD.” By W. E. Jexr, B.D., Bampton Lecturer for 1857. 


AN ANSWER to Mr. BADEN pr OWELL'S ESSAY, on on 
“THE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY.” D., Professor of 
siastical History in the University of Dublin 1 


AN ANSWER to Professor JOWETT’S ESSAY on SHE 
of SCRIPTURE.” By JAMES FENDALL, M.A., Rector 


ANALYSIS of “ESSAYS and REVIEWS.” By Archdeacon 


DENISON. 1 Vol. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH and the AMERICAN UNION. 


By HENRY CASWALL, D. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND. 1 Vol. 
THE LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT. 1 Vol. 
JOSEPH | in the SNOW and the CLOCKMAKER. By 


AUERB Lady WALLACE. 3 Vols, 


THE CASTLE COTTAGE in SPAIN. By 


CABALLERO. Transla WALLACE, 2V. 


“The rance of Cobatore frend = event in the ener history of Spain, and we may 
even add dcr that of Europe.”—Edinburgh Review, 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. By Evetyn Benson. 3 Vols. 
THE LIFE and WRITINGS of LORD BACON: a Reply 


to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “‘ Personal History of Bacon. 
THE LITERARY WOMEN of ENGLAND. 8yvo. 
AN ANSWER to Mr. GOODWIN’S ESSAY on “ 


MOSAIC COSMOGONY.” By Vice-; of Wi 
Theological College, and Prebendary of Wel 


Now complete in Tree Vols. 4to, cloth, price Twenty-four Guineas; or handsomely 
bound in russia leather, price Thirty Guineas, 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


ted General BRITANNICA. A Dictionary of f Arte, 


Sciences, and General Literature, With on Wi 
1; ed by a com néex, price 8s. ¢ 2s. 6d. hal 


eady, price One Shilling, 


ae of the RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, M.P. 
OR MOVING THE EDUCATION ESTIMATE IN COMMITTEE OF "SUPPLY, 


JAMES RIDGWAY, 160, Piccadilly and all Booksellers. 
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